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The Literary. Week. 


Mr. E. T. Cook has never sought to advertise him- 
self, and the paragraph in which he announced his 
retirement from the editorship of the Daily News last 
Thursday has a dignified impersonality rare in these days. 
‘The editorship of the Dai/y News,” the paragraph ran, 
‘‘which commenced in February, 1896, comes to an end 
to-day. The present is the last issue of the paper for 
which the editor in question will have any responsibility.” 
As our readers are no doubt aware, Mr. Cook’s retirement 
is caused by an impending change in the proprietorshi 
and the views of the paper. He will be succeed 
by Mr. R. C. Lehmann, an authority on rowing, and a 
popular contributor to Punch. Mr. Lehmann is also an 
author. His publications include Dale and Lehmann’s 
Digest of Overruled Cases, Mr. Punch’s Prize Novels, and 
Conversational Hints to Young Shooters. He will be assisted 
by Mr. Harold Spender, and by Mr. Massingham who 
will write the Parliamentary Sketch. Mr. E. T. Cook has 
been editor of the Westminster and Pall Mall Gazette, and 
is author of the well-known Popular Handbook to the 
National Gallery, and of Studies in Ruskin. A perusal of 
his last leading article in Thursday’s Daily News on ‘‘ The 
New Liberalism: a Forecast,’? must have deepened the 
regret of sound Liberals that the pen of so sincere and 
clear-sighted a thinker is no longer to write in the service 
of the journal he has conducted so ably. 


Mosr people who know German attempt, at some time 
or other of their lives, to translate Heine. Many of the 
translations are bad; afew are good. Among the good 
translations we would certainly include this rendering of 
one of Heine’s best-known songs, which appeared in the 
Pall Mall Gazette : 


Oh, there's a king, a grim old king, with beard both long 


ae . , 
The king is old. The queen is young. Her face is fresh 
as May. 
And there’s a lad, a laughing lad, so blithe and debonair, 
The queen herself has chosen him, her silken train to bear. 
How runs the tale, that good grave tale the peasant 
women tell ? 


** So be of them were put to death, for loving over 
we Rag 


THE Book of Job for the waistcoat-pocket. That is cer- 
tainly a novel idea. It originated with Messrs. Gay 
& Bird, who have sent us the small red volume, not much 
larger than a match-box. Facing the title-page is this 
apt quotation from Pope: ‘‘ The whole book of Job, with 
regard both to sublimity of thought and morality, exceeds 
beyond all comparison the most noble parts of Homer.” 


Srr Micuart Fosrer, Mr. A. W. a Becket, and Mrs. 
Craigie have been elected to the committee of the Pension 
Fund originated by the Author. The donations and sub- 
scriptions now amount to nearly £1,500. 


An ingenious and industrious correspondent has 
answered fifty-three out of the fifty-nine questions in the 


Shakespeare examination paper —_ in oir last issue, 
The questions which “ stumped” him were : 

12. Mention the three blue-eyed characters in Shake- 
speare. 

13. In which play is ‘‘ young Dizzy” mentioned ? 

38. Where does Shakespeare mention Glasgow ? 

44. Where does Shakespeare mention the birch as an 
instrument of correction ? 

50. Give any items you can from Perdita’s menu for the 

sheep-shearing. 

51. There is a larger than Falstaff in Shakespeare 
What was his name ? 


A CORRESPONDENT asks us what has happened to Zhe 
Blessed Damosel, as edited by Mr. Coutts and published by 
Mr. John Lane in ‘“‘The Flowers of Parnassus” series, 
The version there given differs greatly from that in 

eneral circulation. But the explanation is simple. The 

opyright Law made it necessary to reprint the poem 
from the earliest version—namely, the one printed in the 
Germ. Comparison between this and the final version 
shows that Rossetti wrote the poem first with a ’prentice 
hand and afterwards with finished art. Thus he altered ; 
Her blue eyes were deeper much 
Than a deep water, even, 


to the far more melodious : 


Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of water stilled at even. 


Again, in the Germ version we have this stanza : 


Heard hardly, some of her new friends 
Playing at holy games, 

Spake gentle-mouthed, among themselves, 
Their virginal chaste names ; 

And the souls, mounting up to God, 
Went by her like thin flames, 

Which afterwards became : 

Around her, lovers, newly met 
*Mid deathless love’s acclaims, 

Spoke evermore among themselves 
Their heart-remembered names ; 


And the souls, mounting up t» God, 
Went by her like thin flames. 


Many other examples might be quoted to show how much 
Rossetti had reason to regret the earlier version. 


Mrs. Pameta Tennant, whose country-life book was so 
much appreciated last year, has compiled a Book of Peace, 
a collection of passages from the Bible, the Apocrypha, and 
the Imitation of Christ. They are so arranged as to stand 
as readings for the morning and evening of each day for 
the period of four weeks, and to each reading is appended 
an did carol. Mrs. Tennant’s dedication is charming : 


Mother, I dedicate this book to thee. 
And I would wish that all through it may know 
How great thy teaching was, how wide the flow 
Of love thou gav’st thy child eaprmn p 

Thy strong hands led me to the eternal springs. 
And like the grain set on the young child’s lip 
Thy spirit bids me praise the highest things, 
And ‘dwells beside me in close fellowship. 
Then like a pilgrim comes my love to thee 
With songs immortal held within his scrip. 
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‘‘Taree things we believe,” says the editor of Céltia, 
the new Pan-Celtic monthly magazine : 

That the cultivation of the Celtic languages means the 
regeneration of the Celtic race ; 

That the Celtic race has unlimited resources of power 
and vitality ; 

That the power of the Celtic race, when unified and 
brought into play, will exert a great and beneficent influ- 
ence in the advancement of mankind. 

On the problems necessary to the attainment of these ideas 
Celtia will concentrate itself. In the first number we have 
an interesting summary of the population of the Celtic 


. race in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and Brittany. The 


Anglo-Celtic Dictionary, on which so many hopes are set, 
will be printed serially in Celtia. Its most striking 
feature is the diversity of Celtic words used for the same 
things in the Irish, High-Scottish, Manx, Welsh, and 
Breton forms of the language. The divergence, we are 
told, is more apparent than real, inasmuch as “in many 
cases where words were originally identical one synonym 
has been currently adopted in one country and another in 
a neighbouring country. Take the familiar instance of 
the Celtic words for good. In Gaelic we have maith or 
deagh, the latter being less usual and always prefixed. In 
Welsh the latter word is the usual one, and appears under 
the form da, as dyn da,a good man. The other word is 
also known, its form being mad, but it is less usual. In 
eg however, da is practically unknown, and mad holds 
the field.” 


WE have received an advance copy of a facsimile repro- 
duction of the first issue of the Dundee Advertiser, dated 
January 16, 1801. Copies will be presented with the 
paper on January 16, 1901, to mark the centenary of the 
paper. The Dundee Weekly Advertiser in 1801 consisted of 
eight pages, with three wide columns on each page, and 
was the largest of the Scottish newspapers of that period. 
At that time most newspapers consisted of four pages 
only. The first number contained many items of home 
and foreign news, an interesting summary of events in 
1800, and other matter of historical value. The reproduc- 
tion has been made by photo-zincography, executed at 
Dundee from the original copy of the paper which forms 
the first of the continuous file in the possession of the 
proprietors. A neater newspaper than the Dundee 
Advertiser of 1801 we have never seen. An advertisement 
of the General Magazine, No. 1 of a new series, is pleasantly 
archaic : 


The Contents of this Number are. 
lft. MISCELLANEA PERTHENSIS. 
Original Mutters. 
Letter from Amicus on the premiere entrée of Magazines. 
The Kirkward-n, a poem. 
Effay on Senfual an i Intellectual Enjoyments, ty Decius. 
Letter from Erafmus on Local Attachments. 
EXTRACTS. 
Account of James Hay Beattie. 
Specimens of Turkifh Juftice, or rather that of the Mame- 
lukes in Egypt. 
Hints of Advice to the Fair Sex. 
2d. Hoorer’s RATIONAL RECREATIONS, 24 pages. 
3d. VornTarrE’s Lire or CHARLES XII. 24 pages. 
The facsimile extends even to the Three-halfpeany 
Government stamp. 


A writer in the ‘Contributors’ Club” of the Atlantic 
Monthly has some interesting remarks on the inaccuracies 
of the accurate; in other words, on the proneness to make 
mistakes which haunts the most industrious writers. One 
of the most accurate of copyists has declared that even in 
his best moods he is sure to make one error in ten pages, 
and that the average professional copyist makes one error 
in six pages. The Aé/antic writer says that the publishers 
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of the Oxford Bible still offer a guinea for every error 
detected, and that the guinea is won at least five times 
a year. He then tosses in the air the mistakes of Macaulay 
and Shakespeare, and points out that when Keats wrote 
of “stout Cortez’ he must have meant Balboa. That the 
contemplation of great men’s mistakes is a consolation in 
the presence of one’s own we take leave to doubt. For a 
bad mistake in print there is no comfort; it seems to 
blaze in the zenith and shout in the hurricane. 


Apropos of our remarks on a certain morbid concentra- 
tion in An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters, a correspondent 
draws our attention to the extreme opinion of Manzoni, 
which, though it goes beyond anything we hold ourselves, 
is of some interest. He said: ‘‘I am of the opinion that 
one must not speak of love in a way to lead others toward 
that passion. I believe that love is necessary in this 
world, but also that there will always be a sufficient 
amount of it: we need not, therefore, take the pains of 
cultivating it in others, for in cultivating it one helps only 
to arouse it where it is not wanted. There are other 
sentiments which the world is in more need of, and that a 
writer may, according to his ability, spread somewhat 
more in the hearts of men, such as pity, love of mankind, 
a kindly disposition, mercifulness, and self-denial. . . . I 
am so convinced of this that if by a miracle some day I 
should be inspired with the most eloquent love pages that 
man has ever written, I should not even take a pen to jot 
them on paper, so certain am I that I should regret it.” 


In the January Seribner’s Magazine Mr. Robert Bridges 
has a poem, entitled ‘‘A Prayer of Old Age,” from which 
we are impelled to quote these verses : 


And now I’m old and worn, and, scarcely seeing 
The beauties of Thy work, 

I catch faint glimpses of the shadows fleeing 
Through valleys in the murk; 

Yet I can feel my way—my mem’ry guides me, 
I bear the yoke and smile; 

I’m used to life, and nothing wounds or chides me; 
Lord, let me live awhile ! 


O Lord, to me the pageant is entrancing— 
The march of States and Kings! 

I keenly watch the human race advancing 
And see Man master Things ; 

From him who read the secret of the thunder 
And made the lightning kind, 

Down to this marvel—all the growing wonder 
Of force controlled by Mind. 


And this dear land of ours, the freeman’s Nation ! 
Lord, let me live and see 
Fulfilment of our fathers’ aspiration, 
When each man’s really free ! 
When all the strength and ski!l that move the mountains, 
And pile up riches great, 
Shall sweeten patriotism at its fountains 
And purify the State! 


Every month in 1901 the Messrs. Harper wiil publish 
one of a series of twelve American romances by American 
authors. These novels in scene and character will repre- 
sent American conditions in all parts of the country. 
Their authors will be, for the most part, new writers, 
young men and young women who see with contempor- 
aneous eyes the life that is going on about them. The 
first of the series, to be published in January, will be 
Eastover Court House, a story of rural life in Virginia, by 
Kenneth Brown. They tell us that Mr. Brown knows his 
Virginia very thoroughly, and has made a good book about 
it. Five other stories have been already chosen, and the 
rest will be taken from MSS. received during the next two 
or three months. 
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WE are unable to see much merit in the Zwentieth 
Century, a tiew, monthly review issued by Mr. Francis 
Griffiths. The articles are variously dull, and the book 
reviews are the worst we have read for some time. The 
most interesting page occurs in Mr. Cuming Walter’s 
article on ‘‘The Magic of John Inglesant,” in which Mr. 
Shorthouse’s personality is sketched as follows: 


Personally he is one of the most unlikely men to be 
associated with romance of any kind. He had reached a 
mature age when John Jnglesant was published. Engaged 
in a most prosaic busivess in one of the dullest parts of 
Birmiogham, he had never been known to absent himself 
from it one day during the years that he was engaged 
upon the composition of his masterpiece. Only a most 
lmmited circle cf friends knew or suspected that Mr. 
J. Henry Shorthouse, manufacturer, could write. He had 
never travelled, and was a most impr. bable persen ever to 
wish to see any country but his own. In religious circles 
he was slightly known as an excellent churchwarden to one 
who has been described as ‘‘a difficult Vicar’; and Mr. 
Shorthouse himself was thought to be narrow in his views, 
an opinion which is partly confirmed by the extraordinary 
violence of his denunciation of the Church of Rome in the 
preface he lately wrote to a volume by the Rev. Arthur 
Galton. Such, then, is the man who has given the world 
a romance of singular purity and charm, who has preached 
tolerance towards all creeds, and who has described foreign 
lands as if he had drunk io their beauties and absorbed 
their swee ness during years of leisurely travel or of actual 
sojourn on the Continent. The inconsistency between the 
man and his book, between the stay-at-home Birmingham 
manufacturer and the reveller in golden romance, is simply 
inexplicable. 


Mr. Percy Fitzgerald begins what should prove ar ii- 
teresting account of ‘‘the great Douglas case,” of which 
English readers know next to nothing, though they catch 
a glimpse of it in the scene at Inverary Castle. where 
Boswell was snubbed by the Duchess of Argyll. 


SEvERAL more letters on the word “brunch” have 
reached us. ‘‘H.” points out a variation of the word in 
‘“‘blunch,” and quotes ‘‘deeser” as an excellent port- 
manteau word for deceased-wife’s-sister. ‘‘ Deeser” is 
said to be one of Calverley’s coinages. We have also 
received a letter on the subject from Ontario, Canada, but 
its contents have been anticipated. 


Henley and Burns, or the Critic Censured, is a collection 
of papers replying to Mr. Henley’s biography of Burns. 
They have been collected and edited, with unconscionable 
delay, by Mr. John D. Ross. We have no intention to 
discuss conceptions of Burns’s character. The venom of 
this collective reply concentrates itself in the verses called 
“The Penurious Cockney,” in which Mr. Henley is made 
to speak as follows : 


Weel up in Scotch, I set mysel’ to wark 

To strip the Poet to his very sark, 

An’ gie the warld a pictur’ o’ the Man 

An’ a’ his Doin’s—on the cut-throat plan. 

My book, gat up regairdless o’ expense, 

Was hailed the book by ilka man o’ sense; 

Some ‘‘half-read” gowks ayont the Tweed micht sneer, 
An’ name mysel’ in words no’ fit to hear; 

I only leuch. The man himsel’ was deid— 

He couldna reach ie, sae I didna her d. 


Mr. Henley’s next ‘‘ Ex Libris” should be good reading. 


_ THe Hampstead Annual has again serenely arrived with 
its suggestions of hill-top beauty and leisure. Literary 
subjects are few this year, and the most literary, Canon 
Ainger’s paper on FitzGerald, has least to do with Hamp- 
stead. Coventry Patmore was married to Emily Augusta 
Andrews, “‘the Angel in the House,” at St. John’s Church, 
Hampstead, and fifteen years later Mrs. Patmore died in a 
cottage at North End. These and other facts connecting 
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Patmore with Hampstead are set forth by an anonymous 
writer. In the ‘“‘Hampstead Note Book,” Dr. Garnett 
makes a final and decisive claim for Miss Catherine F'an- 
shawe, as the author of the famous enigma on the letter H, 
which many people still persist in attributing to Byron. 
Dr. Garnett says : 


I can see nothing to counterbalance the clear and precise 
statement of Miss Fanshawe herself, preserved in the 
delightful correspondence of Maria Josepha, first Lady 
Stanley of Alderley. It is thus introduced by the editor : 

‘*In June, 1817, Catherine Fanshawe sent her old friend 
Serena Holroyd the well-known egnima on the letter H, 
composed, as she told her, by herself.” 

On finding that the enigma had been attributed to Lord 
Byron, Miss Fanshawe wrote to Mrs. Holroyd as follows: 

‘* Apropos of Venice and my Lord Byron and of the 
letter H, [ do give it under my hand and seal this 12th 
day of February, 1819, that, to the best of my belief, the 
enigma of the letter H was composed, not by the Right 
Honble. George Lord Byron, but by me. : 

‘‘CarH. MARIA FANSHAWE.” 


Oddly enough we received last week an inquiry whether 
Catherine Fanshawe or Byron wrote the famous lines, 
‘““*Twas whispered in heaven, ’twas muttered in hell.” 
Our correspondent’s question is answered. 





In an interesting article on ‘‘The Attraction of Great 
Men for Cranks,” the New York Nation tells some good 
stories of Huxley and Tennyson. Huxley, who often 
suffered fools gladly, received the following cablegram 
from the United States in 1892: 


Uzxless all reason and all nature have deceived me, I 
have found the truth. It is my intention to cross the 
ocean to consult with those who have helped me to find it. 
Shall I be welcome? Please answer at my expense, and 
God grant we all meet in life on earth. 


Huxley’s action in this matter is left dark. A pathetic 
story is told by Hallam Tennyson of his father : 


A Waterloo soldier brought twelve large cantos on the 
battle of Waterloo. The veteran had actually taught 
himself in his old age to read and write that he might thus 
commemorate Wellington’s great victory. The epic lay 
for some time under the sofa in my father’s study, and was 
a source of much anxiety to him. How could he go 
through such a vast poem? One day he mustered up 
courage and took a portion out. It opened on the heading 
of a canto: ‘‘The Angels encamped above the field of 
Waterloo.” On that day, at least, he ‘‘read no more.’’ 
He gave the author, when he called for his MS.. 
this criticism: ‘‘Though great images loom here and 
there, your poem could not be published as a whole.” 
The old man answered nothing, wrapped up each of the 
twelve cantos carefully, placed them in a strong oak case, 
and carried them off. He was asked to come again, but 
he never came. 


The article concludes: ‘‘ As long as intellectual eminence 
exists, so long will it be a shining mark for folly, and so 
long will the intellectually eminent be subject to such 
preg tn the one which Huxley described in the last year 
of his life: 


IT had a letter from a fellow yesterday, to the effect that 
he had been reading my essays, thought I was just the 
man to spend a month with, and was coming down by the 
five o’clock train, attended by bis seven children and his 
mother-in-law! Frost being over, there was lots of 
boiling water ready for him, but he did not turn up.” 





Dogs the use of the type-writer affect literary style ? 
It is like asking “‘ Do tomatoes shorten life?” A writer 
in the Boston Transcript has views on the subject which he 
sets forth as follows. We wonder whether any of our 
readers have observed in themselves the tendency he notes? 
He says: 


As a general thing the typewriter produces a sort of 
staccato, disconnected, jerky style; to change the 








metaphor, a fleshless and bony style, and awkward withal. 
What is written with the machine seldom has the ease and 
expressiveness that the same author’s handwriting might 
have possessed. The special word-by-word planning that 
goes with it, be it ever so slight and even unconscious, 
does get in the way of free expression; and there is a 
tendency in the writer to think out his sentence less 
thoroughly, and even to use stereotyped expressions, 
which fall in more conveniently with one’s practice. In 
spite of all that may be said by operators about the process 
becoming ‘ instinctive’ after a time, it could not possibly 
become as completely instinctive as handwriting is unless 
everybody wrote from childhood with the typewriter, and 
nothing but the typewriter. And even if everybody did, 
it might require generations before the operation could 
become as instinctive witn civilised peoples as handwriting 
is. I am quite aware that many authors who have taken 
to writing with the machine think that their style has not 
been affected by it; but are they sure that their friends 
always agree with them ? 


Mr. W. D. Howetts’s excursions into verse are not 
numerous—not so numerous as we should wish. We are 
glad to find in the January Windsor Magazine a dialect 
poem from his pen, entitled ‘‘Breakfast is My Best 
Meal,” which should appeal to Mr. E. V. Lucas, whose 
Domesticities (including Breakfast) we noticed in a recent 
issue. We quote a few lines from Mr. Howells’s poem : 

My! but my wife was a cook; and the breakfasts she 
used to get 

The first years we was married, I can smell ’em and taste 
"em yet ; 

Corn cake light as a feather, and buckwheats thin as Jace 

And crisp as crackliu’ ; and steak that you couldn’t have 
the face 

To compare any steak over here to; and chicken fried 

Maryland style—I couldn’t get through the bill if I tried. 

And then, her waffles! My! She’d kind of slip in a few 

Between the bam and the chicken — you know how 
wonen’ll do— 

For a sort of little surprise, and, if I was running light, 

To take my fancy and give an edge to my appetite. 

Done it all herself as long as we was poor, and [ tell you 

She liked to see me eat as well as mother used to do ; 

I reckon she went ahead of mother some, if the truth was 
known ; 

And everything she touched she give a taste of her own. 


Tue Journal of the Ruskin Union has been incorporated 
with Saint George, which enters this month on its fourth 
volume. 

Bibliographical. 

Poor Harriet Martineau! A literary gossiper has just 
been confessing that he is wholly unacquainted with her 
writings. He opines, too, that her name survives “ by 
entanglement with greater names.” Now, that is not 
quite fair to the good lady. I find that so recently as 
1899 there was a new edition of Miss Martineau’s Feats on 
the Iiord, of which, also, there had been fresh “ impres- 
sions” in 1895, 1883, and 1882. In 1895 her Crofton Boys 
was reprinted, and a like distinction was conferred in 
1886 upon her Hour and the Man. Some half-dozen other 
publications of hers have also been reproduced within 
the last decade or two. She hardly belongs, of course, to 
the permanent in literature, but she has an _ historic 
interest. Every student should, at least, dip into her 
Deerbrook; and there is some interesting matter in her 
book of Biographical Sketches (reprinted, if I remember 
rightly, from the Daily News). Much has happened since 
Harriet Martineau died; but by those concerned with 
literary people and matters she cannot properly be 
neglected entirely. 

The editor-designate of the Daily News is most widely 
known, perhaps, as an authority on rowing. Mr. Lehmann 
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edited a book on that subject in 1897. His “a 
tion, however, was in 1890, when his Harry yer at 
Cambridge came out anonymously. A year later he 
collected some of his contributions to the Granta, and 
issued them under the title of Jn Cambridge Courts. That 
book, I remember, had some very pretty views, photo- 
graphic and otherwise, of ’Varsity buildings, and so forth. 
In 1892 came The Billsbury Election, and Other Papers from 
“ Punch” (and the Granta). Both volumes contained 
prose and verse. In 1892, also, appeared Mr. Punch’s 
Prize Novels, which was followed, in 1894, by Conversational 
Hints for Young Shooters. This list exhausts, I fancy, Mr. 
Lehmann’s additions to contemporary literature. 

Messrs. Chatto’s announcement of a new issue of Wilkie 
Collins’s Dead Secret is one more proof that Collins retains 
a large measure of his original popularity. He has by no 
means been ‘‘cut out” by the rising young romancists of 
our day. During the past decade scarcely a year has 
passed without a Bow of one of his dramatic stories. 
Thus, in 1891, Blind Love and The Legacy of Cain; in 
1894 (and 1896), The Woman in White; in 1895 (and 
1896 and 1897), The Moonstone ; in 1896 (and 1897), Anto- 
nina; in 1897, Basil, and Man and Wife; in 1898, Hide 
and Seek; in 1899, The Dead Secret and The Guilty River. 
All this indicates vitality ; ‘‘the boys of the old brigade ” 
are not yet wholly played out. 

Mr. H. E. Scudder, it appears, is to write the authorised 
official biography of J. R. Lowell. But is any such work 
really wanted? Surely the Correspondence (in two volumes), 

ublished in 1893, is a quite sufficient record in itself? 
oreover, Mr. F. H. Underwood compiled a memoir of 
Lowell which, issued originally in 1882, was reprinted in 
1893 and 1895, and is, therefore, presumably acceptable 
to Lowell’s admirers. It is a mistake to make too much 
of Lowell. His Biglow Papers and Fable for Critics are 
assured, of course, of continued recognition, and he pro- 
duced a good deal of thoughtful literary criticism; but 
very little of his verse can live, and, altogether, the 
grounds for a big biography are, me judice, lacking. 

The new story by Miss Edna Lyall which one of the 
religious weeklies is so widely advertising will not be in 
every respect novel to the public. It is to be presumed 
that Jn Spite of All will prove to be identical in plot, and 
to some extent perhaps in dialogue, with Miss Lyall’s 
play, similarly entitled, of which some performances were 
given last year at the Comedy Theatre. It was a costume 
play, I remember, and, naturally, of a romantic nature. 

Mr. A. D. Innes, who has just been appointed to a high 
post in the hierarchy of La Belle Sauvage Yard, has been 
not only a publisher, but an author. He first came to the 
‘front with a little book called Seers and Singers: a Study 
of Five English Poets (i893). Verse Translations from Greek 
and Latin Poets followed in 1894; to 1895 belongs his 
Britain and her Rivals in the Eighteenth Century; and in 
1898 he edited and annotated Macaulay’s essay on 
Bunyan. Nor is this by any means all his output. 

It is said that Mrs. Esther Wood is to contribute 
biographico-critical introductions to an edition of George 
Eliot’s novels which is about to be published by an 
American firm. This lady is already known in the world 
of readers as the author of an attractive volume on Dante 
Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite Movement, published some 
half-dozen years ago. 

Before the late Ignatius“ Donnelly hurled his Great 
Cryptogram at the head of Shakespearian students, he had 
published in this country two books, entitled respectively 
Atlantis, the Antediluvian World, and Ragnarok, the Age of 
Fire and Gravel. I imagine, however, that these had no 
very great circulation over here. Since the Cryptogram 
(1888) we have had from the same writer Cesar’s Column 
(1881), Doctor Huguet (a novel, 1891), and Golden Bottle: 
Ephraim Benezat of Kansas (1892)—works of which I am 
obliged to confess my ignorance. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Brute Psychology. 


Animal Behaviour. By C. Lloyd Morgan, F.R.S. (Arnold. 
10s. 6d.) 

Ms. Lioyp Morean has written so often and so well on 
the habits and the psychology of animals that one turns 
with interest to any new book that comes from his pen. 
The present volume is not quite a new book, and that is 
our chief regret. It arose from an attempt to revise 
Animal Life and Intelligence for a second edition, and 
portions of that and of other works by the author are 
incorporated with it. But in the main the present may be 
regarded as a new work, and it will be welcome even to 
those who are familiar with its predecessors. 

It deals with problems which arise in connexion with 
the wide and indefinite subject generally known as Animal 
Instinct. It is a subject which, in the hands of the care- 
less writer, the sentimentalist or the doctrinaire, leads 
straight to absurdity or arid dogmatism. The special merit 
of Mr. Lloyd Morgan lies in the fact that he belongs to 
none of these classes. He is cautious, tentative, frank, 
as well as being a competent psychologist and a trained 
observer. We are always coming across expressions such 
as this—‘‘I cannot answer these questions, and am of 
opinion that much detailed observation is yet needed 
before we can do much more than speculate in the matter.” 
Now that is the only honest and sane attitude in face of 
many problems we encounter with regard to what is loosely 
called instinct. In view of the dogmatism of both biolo- 
gists and psychologists in the past, it is no small advantage 
to a student to meet with a writer like the Principal of 
University College, Bristol, who, knowing all that is to be 
known on the subject at present, declines to commit him- 
self. The only disputable point on which we think he 
goes too far towards committing himself is that of the 
origin of instinct. He seems to us to have gone beyond 
what was necessary in accepting the fashionable Weis- 
mannism. Twenty or thirty years ago nearly every 
evolutionist was more or less of a Lamarckian. To-day 
they have ’verted in a flock to the new gospel according to 
Weismann. It has always seemed to us unfortunate 
that Darwin’s work was accepted with so little detailed 
criticism in the ’sixties. Men went about preaching it 
like a new religion ; people accepted it freely as the converts 
of a Xavier did its Gatholic faith. But r was only a 
very moderate amount of detailed criticism based on fresh 
observation and experiment. Weismann’s germ-plasm 
hypothesis is being treated in somewhat the same way. 
Huge masses of hypothesis, with a very slight basis of fact, 
have been cheerfully accepted ; and when a difficulty has 
occurred a new subsidiary hypothesis has been promptly 
paseo That Weismann is for the most part nght may 

e true ; but it is not only unproved, the first steps towards 
proof have yet to be taken. 

Prof. Lloyd Morgan and Prof. Mark Baldwin have, 
severally and jointly, invented a modification of Weis- 
mann’s hypothesis, which seems to deserve somewhat more 
notice than it has yet obtained. It is difficult to express 
in a few words, but the main lines are these: While 
habits acquired by the individual cannot be transmitted, 
there is yet a very real causal connexion between such 
acquired habits and instinct. Habits are of great import- 
ance in helping to determine which congenital variations 
are. to survive. Those (so to speak) casual variations in 
the individual which coincide in direction with his acquired 
habits tend to be confirmed. Those which conflict with 
acquired habits put the individual in a less advantageous 
position than the normal individual, and distinctly in a 
less fortunate position than the individual with congenital 
variations which, on the whole, are favourable to the 
acquirel habits. This doctrine of ‘the natural selection 
of coincident variations” (which has been unfortunately 
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called by the meaningless name of Organic Selection) seems 
well worth careful experimental investigation. 

The author’s definition of instinct is strictly biological. 
The name is used to cover “those complex groups of 
co-ordinated acts which are, on their first occurrence, inde- 
pendent of experience, which lead to the well-being of the 
individual and the race, which are due to the co-operation 
of external and internal stimuli, which are similarly per- 
formed by all the members of the same more or less 
restricted group of animals, but which are subject to varia- 
tion and to subsequent modification under the guidance of 
experience.” Thus, Prof. Morgan occupies a midway 
position between those who regard instinct as purely 
mechanical, without any real relation to consciousness, and 
those who regard it as having much the same character as 
acquired habit. He objects to the practical identification 
by Wundt of instinctive with habitual actions. The acts 
we call instinctive have such a marked character that, 
whatever view we take of their origin, we ought not to 
class them as a subdivision of habitual actions. Again 
our author insists, rightly as we believe, that what is 
inherited is not a kind of consciousness, but instinctive 
co-ordination. It is not instinctive knowledge, but instinc- 
tive capacity for a particular motor response. ‘A chick 

ecks at a grain when it is at a suitable distance, not 
ause instinct provides him with the knowledge that this 
is something to be seized and tested, but because he cannot 
help doing so. He is so organised that this stimulus 
produces this result, through an organic co-ordination that 
is independent of conscious knowledge or experience.” 
While reference to consciousness is excluded from his 
definition, Prof. Lloyd Morgan is careful to emphasise the 
fact that ‘‘instinctive behaviour is not a mere matter of 
unconscious automatism.” In the higher insects, and in 
animals above them, séme degree of consciousness pro- 
bably accompanies and modifies instinctive actions. The 
most careful observers seem to hold this view, though they 
are far from suggesting that this faint form of sentience 
is at all like the reason and desire whose results it simu- 
lates. Two stages are recognised by our author. By 
intelligent behaviour he understands behaviour in what 
adjustment of conduct to circumstances is brought about 
by individual experience. But he distinguishes it sharply 
from rational behaviour, which involves the employment 
of abstract notions. Like Wundt, Stout, and other 
authorities, he maintains that there is no evidence to show 
that animals reason. Their intelligent behaviour is guided 
by particular sequences, not by concepts. They gain what 
we call their end by the process of casual trial and error. 
Instinctive and unintended movements lead to a result 
which gives them pleasure. The association is confirmed 
by repetition. What begins as a lucky chance becomes 
a particular routine. The nature of the thing to be done 
is not considered, nor is a course adopted because it is seen 
to meet the conditions. Even imitation—that is, reflective 
and deliberate imitation—is practically impossible for 
animals as a means of initiating conduct. This view of 
the nature of animal intelligence is confirmed by Dr. 
Lloyd Morgan’s own well-known experiments with his 
fox-terrier (here briefly retold) and by Dr. Thorndike’s 
experiments on cats, aeuihy known to English students 
of psychology by the quotations in Dr. Stout’s Manual. 
he sections on the intercommunication of animals, on 
their play and on their courtship, is admirably clear and 
well-balanced; although short, it contains the pith of a good 
deal of recent work on the subjects haniiel. Thus Dr. 
Groos’s book is drawn on with effect. We are glad to ree 
such a well-argued protest against the loose talk current 
about “ animal ethics.” The protest has been made before 
by the author, but it cannot be made too often. Animals 
are, so far as we know, incapable of ethical ideals, because 
they are, so far as we know, incapable of abstract ideas of 
any kind. Their consciousness is, as Dr. Stout says, at 
‘the perceptual level.” We can only say ‘‘ that the per- 
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ceptual data are given in animal experience from which, 
in ideational sublimation, ethical ideals may be derived 
by a process of reflection and generalisation.” 

The book is full of interesting summaries of recent 
studies of animal habits. The observations of the author 
himself on dogs, chickens, limpets, and other animals are 
well known, and he has given many others. Not the 
least interesting are those of Dr. and Mrs. Peckham, the 
American naturalists, on the habits of the solitary wasps. 
We notice that they go far to dispose of the statement 
popularised by Romanes that certain solitary wasps 
habitually paralyse their victims by stinging them in 
“ their chief nerve centres,” so that they may remain alive, 
though incapable of motion, until the larvee of the wasps 
are hatched and ready to eat them. This standard example 
ought to disappear even from the popular scientific lecture. 

We have praised the book at such length that little space 
is left for grumbling. The treatment of the interesting 
subject of animal tradition seems a little disappointing. 
And, finally, Prof. Morgan leaves us feeling a little 
uncertain as to the exact position he assigns to conscious- 
ness. He is anxious to assure us that he does not regard 
consciousness as (to use Huxley’s words) the “ steam- 
whistle which accompanies the work of a locomotive 
engine without influence on the machinery.” He rightly 
says: “It is nothing less than pure assumption to say 
that the consciousness which is admitted to be present 
has practically no effect whatever upon the behaviour” ; 
and he asks how we can account, ‘‘on evolutionary 
grounds, for the existence of a useless adjunct to neutral 
process.” Yet he maintains that volition, desire, and all 
forms of consciousness, must be regarded as lying outside 
the pale of scientific inquiry. ‘ Neither will, nor impulse, 
nor instinct, nor consciousness itself should he introduced 
into any scientific description or explanation of phenomena 
as a cause of their existence or being, for as such it does 
not enter into the sequence of events.” He does not deny 
that consciousness may be a cause. But consciousness 
as a cause lies outside of science. Yes, if by science we 
mean only physical science. But by science we ought to 
mean all organised, definite, verified knowledge—and we 
cannot exclude consciousness as a cause from psychology, 
history, and sociology. The doctrine that human conscious- 
ness has no causal efficiency is, perhaps, the most daring 
contradiction of experience which has come from the 
workshop of the metaphysician. On the whole, Mr. Lloyd 
Morgan seems to fully accept the view that physical facts 
and physiological facts are in causal relation. But he 
shows a suspicious leaning towards a somewhat crude 
form of Monism, and, as Dr. Ward has shown in his 
recent book, the doctrine of “two aspects” easily slips 
into the doctrine of mere ‘conscious automatism,” occa- 
sionally preached by Huxley. The name of Dr. Ward 
does not occur in Mr. Lloyd Morgan’s volume. If he had 
been familiar with the Cambridge professor’s searching 
criticism of the Monistic position we do not think he 


would have left certain parts of his final chapter quite as_ 


they stand. 


The Uprising of Dives. 


The English Utilitarians. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 


“Tue philosophers who call themselves Utilitarians and 
whom others generally call Benthamites,” to use Macaulay’s 
phrase, have had throughout the luck which seems to 
attach itself to mediocrities, and in nothing have they 
been so lucky as in their biographer. Macaulay himself 
hated them as bitterly as he hated any human being, and 
since his death there has been no one, perhaps, but Mr. 
Leslie Stephen who could have so clothed their dry bones 
with life as to have given us three handsome volumes about 
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them with hardly a dull page. How far this was a pious 
duty—for he tells us that he was himself once a disciple 
of their school—and how far it was due to his having 
written the History of Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 
one cannot say. 

The feat is the more wonderful that the Utilitarian 
school was born under the most sordid and Philistine 


auspices that it is possible to conceive. A century ago, as 
Mr. Stephen has made plain to us, there was only one 
class in England that was discontented. The landed 
gentry, both titled or untitled, had succeeded in most 
thoroughly curbing the royal power that across the 
Channel had gained the upper hand with such fatal 
results, and were now the supreme masters of the country 
with no troubles immediately ahead worse than a few 
quarrels over the spoils. The peasantry, who then 
formed nearly the whole of the wage-earning class, were 
thoroughly attached to their natural leaders, and not 
intellectually capable of wishing for anything better than 
a continuance of the prosperity that quiet times and good 
prices had brought to them. Nor had the middle class at 
first sight much to grumble at. Steam manufactures, the 
cotton trade, collieries had just entered on their wonderful 
career, canals and mail-coaches had been started every- 
where, and the general average of comfort was higher 
than it had ever been before. Nor were the social dis- 
qualifications that pressed so hardly upon the Continental 
bourgeois present to the Englishman of the same class. 
Many of the poorer nobility were as ready then as since to 
se, sao their fortunes by a rich marriage with those socially 
below them, and there was no obstacle to any rich mer- 
chant or trader acquiring land and thus laying the foun- 
dation of a county family. All the professions were open 
to the sons of the trading classes as well as to those of the 
landed gentry, and many of them had risen to distinction 
in the Church or at the Bar. Only from political power— 
which, in those days, meant the distribution of places and 
sinecures—were they shut out, and their right to share in 
these good things they determined to assert. The demand 
for legislative reform in such matters as jurisprudence 
put forward by a few writers like Montesquieu and 
Beccaria happened to be introduced to them at the right 
time, and immediately the whole of the middle class 
thought they saw in it the handle that they wanted. Thus 
the Utilitarian school was born. 

The movement, which but for the check afforded by the 
French Revolution and the war which followed would 
probably have met with more immediate success than it 
did, showed at the same time most of the good and bad 

oints of the English character. Moderate in all things, 
its partisans neither indulged in Utopian visions of a new 
heaven and a new earth, nor talked high-flown nonsense 
about the natural equality and brotherhood of man. They 
merely insisted that the one end and aim of government 
was that of utility, or, as they put it, that the greatest 
happiness of the greater number should be the only thing 
to be looked to by the legislator. But with the unconscious 
desire at the same time to serve God and Mammon, which 
other nations so often mistake for conscious tartufferie, they 
thought that they themselves were the only persons in the 
community with sufficient wisdom and virtue to realise this 
aim, and that the fact had merely to be stated for all the 
rest of the community to recognise the fact. ‘‘The wise 
and good,” says Bentham’s most trusted lieutenant in 
a passage that Mr. Stephen here quotes, “in any class of 
men do, for all general purposes, govern the rest’’; and the 
middle class, we hear from the same authority, are so 
transparently wise and good that the lower class ‘‘ account 
it an honour” to adopt their opinions. Hence, however 
large a voice the governed may have in the making of the 
laws—or, as Mr. Stephen says, however far the franchise 
is extended—it is the middle class that will ultimately 
decide upon all political questions. There never was a 
more egregious mistake made. 
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For the development of these theories, and the part 
played in their propagation by Bentham, James Mill, the 
historian of British India, and his son, the late John 
Stuart Mill, whom Mr. Stephen considers the three 
successive leaders of the Utilitarians, we must refer the 
reader to Mr. Stephen’s luminous pages. We prefer 
rather to dwell on the good things which we enjoy in 
great part, at all events, from the application of their 
principles. Such are, to give the barest catalogue, the 
reform of the judicature, including therein the abolition of 
the worst abuses of the Court of Chancery, and the 
greater mildness of criminal legislation, the improved 
treatment of prisoners, free trade, the abolition of 
excessive pensions, and the increased attention given to 
education. Other of their aspirations, such as the complete 
reform of the land laws, are not yet realised, but probably 
will be at no distant date. On yet others, such as the 
complete social and political equality of woman with man, 
the community has not yet made up its mind. Yet those 
reforms that they have already carried make up a fair 
show, and go some way towards justifying the existence of 
the Utilitarian school. 

Yet these things are but the parerga, or by-works, of the 
Benthamites. The one goal to which they have at all 
times consistently pressed forward has been the reform of 
government itself, by the admission of the masses to 
political power. To gain this, they have shrunk from no 
alliances, they have set aside patriotism—and we have 
Mr. Stephen’s word for it—and have been content to yoke 
Catholics, Unitarians, and Agnostics together in one ill- 
assorted and discordant team. In the passing of the 
Reform Bills of 1832 and 1868, and in the extension of 
the representative system to local government, these 
manceuvres were crowned with success, and they appeared 
to have attained the object of their fondest hopes. Yet 
the gods, after their fashion, granted their prayers in part 
only, and in what the early Utilitarians considered the 
necessary complement, if not the very pith and kernel of 
their scheme, they have failed utterly. The middle-classes 
are as far as ever they were from being the exclusive 
rulers of the country, and Dives was no sooner seated on 
the throne than he had to make room beside him for 
Lazarus. It even seems at present as if Lazarus, instead 
of looking for leading to that ‘‘ middle rank” in which 
alone, according to the fathers of the Benthamite sect, 
wisdom and virtue were to be found in pre-eminence, was 
divided between again paying allegiance to those ideals 
from which Dives had tried in vain to wean him, and 
plunging into Socialistic schemes having for their object 
the plunder of Dives himself. Thus are the best-laid 
plans of man brought to nought. 


Four Books of Verse. 


Odes. By Laurence Binyon. (Unicorn Press.) 


The Professor, and Other Poems. By A.C. Benson. (John 
Lane.) 


Love's Argument, and Other Poems. By Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Wings. By Margaret Ethel Ashton. (Kegan Paul.) 


DrrrvusEngss is Mr. Binyon’s enemy. Many of these Odes 
are impermissibly long ; indeed, so long, and of such con- 
structive, or want of constructive, design, that the term 
“Ode” becomes a mere courtesy title. And that is a pity, 
because some of Mr. Binyon’s best work has gone into 
them. Wherever he observes the limits and design of the 
Ode he is successful. Nothing that he has yet written, 
we think, is so fine in classic beauty of diction and sweet- 
ness of fancy as ‘‘ The Dryad.”” We would fain quote it 
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entire, were it not too long; and choice among its equal 
stanzas is difficult. But we will adventure: 


Ah, yet the nymph’s white feet have surely stayed 
Beside the spring ; how solitary fair 

Shines and trembles there 

White narcissus bloom ! 

By lichened gray stones, where the glancing stream 
Swerves over into green and mossy gloom, 

Their snowy frail flames on the ripple gleam 

And all the place illume. 

Surely her feet a moment rested here ! 

Nerving her hand upon a pliant branch, 

She paused. then listened, and then glided on 
Half-turned in lovely fear ; 

And her young shoulder shone 

Like moonbeams.that wet sands, foam-bordered, blanch, 
A sight to stay the beating of the breast! 

Alas! but mortal eyes may never know 

That beauty! Hark! what bird above his nest 

So rapturously sings? Ah, thou wilt tell, 

Thou perfect flower, whither her footsteps go, 

And all her thoughts, pure flower, for thou know’st well. 


The whole of the Ode is on this level; and we trust the 
extraet will be sufficient to send readers to a book which 
contains some of Mr. Binyon’s excellent poetry. 

Mr. Benson’s volume is not, as a whole, in his best 
vein— which, as readers know, is thoughtful and full of 
felicitousness. One would surmise, from some of the 
poems, that illness had abated the emotional pulse with- 
out which the wing of poetry flags. But here and there 
he finds himself, as in this poem : 


FATIDICA. 

Oh! T had thonght to fiud some hagzard, stern, 
Sad prophetess, with dim and cloudy brows, 
With eyes like wnter suns, that under boughs 

Knotted and black, in frosty silence burn. 


But thou, methinks, art delicate and fair, 
With childish hand, and gracious pitying eye, 
Too sweet to rend the veils of mystery, 

And solve the stubborn riddle of despair ! 


Yet suddenly, through guarded lips, breaks forth 
A smile that ripples all the faith of death, 
Aud penetrates and glorifies my fears ; 
As icy stars that shiver from the north, 
Frosting my sleeve, at touch of human breath 
Fall and dissolve, and tremble into tears. 


Admirably phrased, too, is this stanza from Silence : 


Grave, indifferent, slow, 
Over the sodden sand, 
Wave after wave, as I go, 
Flounces and arches stiff, 
Then like a hollowed hand, 
Flaps, and the thin tides run 
In a blanket of foam to the cliff, 
Under a shrouded sun. 


Altogether, in spite of the comparatively unfavourable 
opinion we have passed upon it, Mr. Benson’s book has 
its own recompense for those who will ‘ observingly 
distil it out.” 

In Miss Fowler’s volume, ornamented with a photo- 
gravure portrait of the author, there are “‘ secular verses,” 
“sacred verses,” and “‘sonnets.” It is curious, by the way, 
that Migs Fowler should call her rhymes ‘‘ poems ”’ on the 
title-page, while employing a more correct and modest 
designation within the book. Of the three divisions, we 
much prefer the secular to the sacred; the sonnets are 
quite negligible. Miss Fowler’s sacred muse has two 
moods : the babbling mood and the big-drum mood. (We 
do not use these phrases with any other intent than to be 
descriptive.) Here is an example of the former : 


Summer now is over, 
Winter draweth near; 

Soon the snow will cover 

All the landscape drear ; 











Faded leaves are lying 
Underneath the trees, 
And a sound of sighing 
Mingles with the breeze. 
In such manner Miss Fowler begins “An Autumn 
Hymn.” The big-drum style is very different. Here is 
the conclusion of ‘‘A Hymn of Praise” : 


Swear, ye English nation, that His Word shall light and 
guide you, 
That His kingdom and His righteousness shall be the ends 
e seek ! 
4 Ye shall spread from shore to shore, 
Till the sea shall be no more, 
As destroyers of the wicked and defenders of the weak. 
If ye scorn to sell your birthright whatsoever may betide 


ou— 
If an follow in full daylight where at dawn your fathers 
trod— 
Ye shall go from strength to strength, 
Till it comes to pass at length 
That the whole world honours England because England 
honours God. 


The sentiment expressed at large in this ‘“‘hymn”’ is, to 
be frank, entirely deplorable. The facile patriotism of the 
Pavilion and the Tivoli is contemptible enough, but when 
Christian piety is smudged across it the result cannot be 
set down in terms of politeness. 

_ The secular verses are more pleasant, and disclose more 
cleverness. One item in Zove’s Argument may be esteemed 
quite satisfactory—‘‘ The Country of Conceit,” written in 
a light vein, unambitious, slight, yet in its way a neat 
achievement. It begins: 


Safe screened by hills on either hand 
From winter storms and summer heat, 
There lies a silly little land— 
The Country of Conceit. 


There adverse breezes never blow ; 
And no one tries to teach, forsooth, 
_ The things I do not care to know; 
Nor tells unpleasant truth. 


If Miss Fowler would confine herself to that vein, avoid- 
ing the grandiose, the sacred, and the sentimental, her 
muse would be justified of its appearance in the periodicals. 
But even these pretty exercises on the lyra elegantiarum 
need not be collected and made permanent. 

Miss Ashton’s verses have many touches of prettiness, 
of a somewhat conventional sort, that recall the illuminated 
text and the Easter card. They express sincere, but not 
very individual, feeling in melodious but not very com- 
pelling form. One doubts whether Miss Ashton has quite 
realised what very difficult material for poetry conventional 
religious diction has, by dint of constant use, become, or 
what exceptional temperament is required, as in the case, 
for instance, of Miss Rossetti, to revitalise it. Here is a 
not uncharacteristic specimen of Miss Ashton’s quality : 


THE PERFECT Day. 


Into our lives—a rose amid the thorns, 
A Star in night ;—there came one perfect day, 
Framed all in sunshine, lit with light of love, 
And compassed round with blessing ev’ry way. 
Hush! let us keep it, Sweet, 
By God’s own grace—complete. 


Now,—though the shadows gather round our path, 
Now,—tbough the darkness rise and hide the light, 
Now,—though we never reap life’s aftermath, 
Nor ever touch again so fair a height, 

Now,—let come what come may, 

We knew one perfect day. 


Sweet,—looking up,—we know that Pain must rise, 
And Strife,—to mar that day’s most perfect peace ; 
But,—looking farther,—in God’s light of Love 

We see the Land where all the discords cease : 

And where . . . God grant! . . . we may 
Relive that Perfect Day. 
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Tusitala and Tembinok’. 


In the South Seas. 
& Windus. 6s.) 


Ir is an astonishing thing to read the list of other books 
by the same author prefixed to this posthumous volume. 
That Stevenson, in his brief life—comparatively brief—and 
poor health, should have written so much, is well-nigh 
incredible. There are twenty-eight works here in his own 
hand, and four in partnership, to say nothing of the two 
volumes of Letters, And now comes another: Jn the South 
Seas ; Being an Account of Experiences and Observations in 
the Marquesas, Paumotas, and Gilbert Islands, in the Course of 
Two Cruises on the Yacht ‘* Casco” (1888) and the Schooner 
‘“* Equator” (1889). It is a very pleasant, if not a very 
remarkable, book, a series of notes in a diary rather than 
any attempt at shapely literature; but Stevenson could 
not be dull could not be ordinary, and could not be other 
than himself: hence this book is excellent reading. 

Certainly these pages add sensibly to our knowledge of 
the South Sea folk ; but where to our mind they are chiefly 
valuable is in their account of Tembinok’, King of 
Apemana, in the Gilberts. Tembinok’ had enough 
humour and character to be a figure all ripe to Stevenson’s 
heart and hand, and he stands delightfully embodied in 
this book. Here is the outward man: 


Not long ago he was overgrown with fat, obscured to 
view, and a burthen to himself. Captains visiting the 
island advised him to walk; and though it broke the 
habits of a life and the traditions of his rank, he practised 
the remedy with benefit. His corpulence is now portable ; 
you weal call him lusty rather than fat; but his gait is 
still dull, stumbling, and elephantine. He neither stops 
nor hastens, but goes about his business with an im- 
placable deliberation. We could never see him and not be 
struck with his extraordinary natural means for the 
theatre: a beaked profile like Dante’s in the m1sk, a mane 
of long black hair, the eye brilliant, imperious, and in- 
quiring : for certain parts, and to one who could have used 
it, the face was a fortune. His voice matched it well, 
being shrill, powerful, and uncanny, with a note like a 
sea-bird’s. When there are no fashions, none to set them, 
few to follow them if they were set, and none to criticise, 
he dresses—as Sir Charles Grandison lived—‘‘ to his own 
heart.”” Now he wears a woman’s frock, now a naval 
uniform ; now (and more usually) figures in a masquerade 
costume of his own design: trousers and a singular jacket 
with skirt tails, the cut «nd fit wonderful for island work- 
manship ; the material always handsome, sometimes green 
velvet, sometimes cardi red silk. This masquerade 
becomes him admirably. In the woman’s frock he looks 
ominous and weird beyond belief. I see him now come 
pacing towards me in the cruel sun, solitary, a figure out 
of Hoffmann. 


Tembinok’ is not only king, but also chief trader, 
architect, historian, poet. He comes of a wonderful royal 
family, the origin of which was the union of an ancestress 
and ashark. ‘TI think lie” was Tembinok’s comment on 
the legend to R. L. 8.; but his scepticism did not diminish 
his pride therein. Here are a few passages touching this 
attractive monarch, gathered from his watchful and appre- 
ciative guest’s record : 


By the late R. L. Stevenson. (Chatto 


He once ran over to me a list of captains and super- 
cargoes with whom he bad done business, classing - 
under three heads: ‘‘He cheat a litty”—‘‘He cheat 
plenty ”’—and “I think he cheat too much.” For the first 
two classes he expressed perfect toleration; sometimes, 
but not always, for the third. 


The workmen set apart by the king to build for the 
Stevenson settlers did not attend to the business as 
promised. 

Mr. Osbourne Janded, found nothing done, and carried 
his complaint to Tembinok’. He heard it, rose, called for 
a Winchester, stepped without the royal palisade, and fired 
two shots in the air. A shot in the air is the first 
Apemana warning; it has the force of a proclamation in 
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more loquacious countries; and his majesty remarked 
agreeably that it would make his labourers ‘‘ mo’ brigh*.”’ 
In less than thirty minutes, accordingly, the men had 
mustered, the work was begun, and we were told that we 
might bring our baggage when we pleased. 


And here we have Tembinok’ not as warrior but as literary 
artist : 

Or on we came later, fell on a more private hour, 
and found Tembinok’ retired in the house with the 
favourite, an earthenware spittoon, a leaden inkpot, and 
a commercial ledger. In the last, lying on his belly, he 
writes from day to day the uneventful history of his reign ; 
and when thus employed he betrayed a touch of fretful- 
ness on interruption with which I was well able to 
sympathise. The royal annalist once read me a page or 
so, translating as he went; but the being genea- 
logical, and the author boggling extremely in his version, 
T own I have been sometimes better entertained. Nor does 
he confine himself to prose, but touches the lyre too in his 
leisure moments, and for the chief bard of his 
kingdom, as he is its sole public character, leading archi- 
tect, and only merchant. His competence, however, does 
not reach to music; and his verses, when they are ready, 
are taught to a professional musician, who sets them and 
instructs the chorus. Asked what his songs were about, 
Tembinok’ replied, ‘‘ Sweethearts and trees and the sea. 
Not all the same true, all the same lie.” For a condensed 
view of lyrical poetry (except that he seems to have forgot 
the stars and flowers) this would be hard to mend. 


In the South Seas has other things than the study of 
Apemana’s king, but to us it is valuable chiefly for that. 
Among the peculiarities of the Marquesans, we might 
note, is admiration for the portrait of Mr. Andrew Lang, 
as contained in the Stevenson album. 


The Soul of a Christian. 


The Soul of a Christian. By Frank Granger. (Methuen. 
6s.) 


In his opening chapter Mr. Granger declares his intention 
of treating his subject-matter in terms of psychology so 
far as they may be stretched. This is rather bewildering, 
because it is not obvious at the first blush what other 
— > it would be possible to use in dealing with the 
soul. Afterwards it becomes clear that what he means is 
that he purposes to keep clear of the Pauline phraseology 
in which most of the professors—from Bunyan and Baxter 
to Whitefield and Cardinal Newman—have tried to narrate 
and explain their spiritual experiences. Newman, in his 
early days of inherited evangelicism, went so far as to 
codify all that the Scriptures tell of conversion and 
election, and to judge himself by that standard. He 
frankly confesses that his own soul passed through no 
such crisis as seemed to be indicated, and this open con- 
fession (in the Apologia) brought upon him a great flight 
of letters from persons who judged themselves to have 
experienced that which he yet lacked. There have been 
men who have taken the matter, not indeed more seriously, 
but more grievously than Newman; every lunatic asylum 
can Sessile henteanate, Yet a very simple and even obvious 
consideration should have sufficed for consolation, viz., 
that Paul derived his doctrine from the only source to 
which he had access—to wit, his own experiences; and 
that two conversions are just as little likely to resemble 
each other as two faces. 

The basic principle of Mr. Granger’s treatise—the 
principle upon which he proceeds to deal with the psychic 
phenomena of ecstasy, inspiration, illumination, and the 
like, is the hypothesis of Oversoul, which explains per- 
sonality “by subordinating it to something higher in 
which it is included, as the personages of a drama are 
determined by the action in-which they take part.” He 


. confesses having thus to be at issue with such writers as 
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Tertullian and Swedenborg and Blake (might we not add 
Shakespeare ?), to whom the individual mind is a micro- 
cosm, the arena of contending spirits. ‘‘The life of the 
soul is an imperfect unity. And what we have postulated 
is a perfect unity, which, therefore, lies beyond the 
individual experience.” 

Though the book is seriously written and seriously 
meant, it is lighted up by constant references to the 
experiences of spiritual persons of renown and extracts 
from their writings. One feels in reading them that good 
people are too generally underrated: they are quite as 
interesting as the wicked. 

Totally irrelevant as it is, we cannot find it in our 
heart to close this notice without quoting, from the 
chapter on Ecstasy, the following passage from the auto- 
biography of a backwoods preacher in the days of a great 
Revival in Kentucky : 

A new exercise broke out among us, called the jerks, 
which was overwhelming in its effect upon the bodies and 
minds of the people. No matter whether they were 
saints or sinners, they would be taken with a convulsive 
jerking all over which they could not by any possibil’ty 
avoid, and the more they resisted the more they jerked. 
I have seen more than five hundred persons jerking 
at one time in my large congregation. Most usualiy 
persons taken with the jerks woul rise up and dance. 
Some would run, but could not get away. To see these 
proud young gentlemen and young ladies, in their silks, 
jewellery, and prunella from top to toe, take the jerks 
would often excite my risibilities. The first jerk or so 
you would see their fine bonnets, caps, and combs fly ; 
and so sudden would be the jerking of the head, that 
their long, loose hair would crack almost as loud as a 
waggoner’s whip. 


Mr. Granger does not, indeed, often ‘excite our risibili- 
ties,” but he abounds in an amiable gaiety. We are not 
prepared to say that his treatise is conclusive; one is 
tempted to long sometimes for the cut-and-dried syllogisms 
of the past, which left no room for doubt as to precisely 
what it was that you were aiming at; but it is stimu- 
lating, and well illustrated: from the lives of the historic 
mystics. 


A Woman of the Revolution. 


The Baroness De Bode: 1775-1803. By William S. Childe- 
Pemberton. (Longmans.) 


THEsE are documents of the French Revolution. The 
Baroness De Bode was by birth an Englishwoman, Mary 
Kynnersley, of Loxley, and her letters, now in the 
possession of Lord Norton, were mainly written to her 
sister and his grandmother, Mrs. Adderley, of Coton. 
They are good letters, bearing the stamp of a strong, clear 
intelligence, and they certainly help a patient reader to 
understand why the French nod/esse, to which the lady and 
her husband belonged, fell. The De Bodes were no bad 
specimens of their class. The Baron was a man of great 
personal courage, which was notably ——- at a critical 
moment during the Reign of Terror. His wife had many 
virtues, besides that of an unconquerable spirit. But 
through all this correspondence of the fourteen years that 
preceded 1789 the complete unconsciousness of the imminent 
situation, of the problems erying out to be solved, is un- 
mistakable. The bride is féted at the little Rhineland 
courts : 

The Countess La Leyn, who lives about six miles off, 
came in about eleven o’clock at night, with people with 
her masked in Orpheus and Uridice. It was vastly pretty 
—a grand procession of shades—men and women all 
dressed in white and ivy garlands. She herself as Uridice, 
in white and silver and very rich diamonds, followed by 
Orphée and Cupid and a long train of devils, and Pluto in 
a car drawn by black horses. Lord! Kitty, I am sure you 
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would an use yourself vastly if you were in this country, 
and I should be the happi+st creature in the worl if you 
was with me. 


Soon, however, the letters have uther topics than mesked 
balls to deal with. The Baroness has a child every year, 
and endless intrigues begin to place them in the world: 
one boy is to be a Chevalier of Malta, another a chanoine. 
In 1788 the Baron obtains the feudal fief of Soultz in 
Alsace, and the Baroness writes triumphantly of her new 
and very practical privileges. ‘‘ We are entirely master,” 
she says ; the peasants are ‘“‘ our subjects.”” She enumerates 
the droits—of hens, chickens, capons, corn, hay, and 
potatoes. Every wife must spin them so much hemp or 
flax in the year; every male and female, every cart and 


horse, must give them so many days’ work; every innkeeper 


must pay a fee for leave to put his sign up. Of the 
oppressiveness of these droits, of the slumbering discontent 
on the very point of breaking out, not a hint. Democratic 
fervour was hardly to be expected from noblesse, not of the 
most opulent, engaged in establishing a growing family. 
But even the ideals of the nodlesse itself are evidently 
tottering when the Baroness can write as she does of the 
convent of Attenburg in which her sister was abbess. She 
was known as the “merry abbess.’”’ The chanoinesses were 
all of good birth ; they made the vows of,chastity, poverty, 
and obedience, and they were “obliged to do their 
Church duty, and the rest is all mirth and innocent gaiety.” 
They lived ‘‘ vastly well.” The abbess had a coach, and 
took the chanoinesses out by turns for a drive. ‘A girl, if 
she is not monstrously well-married, is much better in such 
a place.” Such was a house of religion in 1788. 

Next year the storm broke, and before long the De 
Bodes were homeless. One may pity them without accept- 
ing their own theory of “our own innocence as to all our 
misfortunes being occasioned without our being in any 
manner accessory.” At any rate the Baroness took her 
adversity unflinchingly. She set forth alone to seek her 
fortune in Russia, intrigued for it with Catherine and her 
crew of favourites, and at last obtained new estates in a 
land where droits were still to be had for the asking. 
Asking had never troubled the lady, and one cannot help 
being amused at the very comprehensive draft thus made 
on the generosity of the Adderleys : 


I trust much to your kindness in being able to make a 
good collection to set me up in our new house—in all 
countries they are so generous to the poor unfortunate 
émigrés. Pray let the Duchess of Cumberland be asked. 
My case is very extraordinary, and, therefore, we ought to 
put aside all false shame after we have been plundered of 
everything as we have been. If the things are not new, 
so much the beiter; at least everything should be made 
up. Iwill give you a list of things that would be most 
useful, such as: tent bedsteads, either of wood or iron, 
that we can take to pieces to pack up ; mattresses, pillows, 
bolsters, sheets, coverlids, blankets, table-cloths, napkins 
or towels, knives and forks, spoons (pewter ones will do), 


plates, dishes, soup-dishes, pots and kettles, b-d-curtains— 


and window-curtains, frying-pans and gridirons, ironing- 
irons, fire-shovels and tongs and pokers and grates, 
common flat candlesticks and snuffers, pins, needles, pen- 
knives, garden -knife and sizzors, spinning- wheels for 
hemp and others for cotton, weaving-shuttels and weaving- 
comb, spades, bells, a common English girl that is a good 
dairy maid—we will take care of her, and if she marry 
give her some land—the seed of Clover and artificial grass, 
garden seeds of all sorts and all stones of fruit, seeds of 
forest trees (if ’tis possible), Hop seeds, any books of arts 
_and sciences and trades, physick and Surgery and Apothe- 
cary books, natural history and Botany, Agriculture, &c. 
Doctor Darwin, for example, might send me his Botany, 
Agriculture, &e., &c. I mention all these articles—perbaps 
you will find one that will give one thing and one another ; 
take all they offer us, even if it were a fiddle or a pianoforte, 
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Other New Books. 


Viren Saints anp Martyrs. By S. Barina-Govutp. 


Mr. Baring-Gould is an indefatigable book-maker, yet 
his work never lacks a certain distinction. In this volume, 
however, we should say that he reaches his lowest level. 
It is a pity that a man having such marked ability, to say 
the least of it, should so dash off biographies of such 
infinitely difficult subjects. In these eighteen sketches— 
we cannot call them studies—we have the result, no doubt, 
of much knowledge and research ; and the author’s strong 
common sense and logical faculty serve him well in the 
elimination of legend from fact. Yet the result is largely 
barren, and that simply because the value of such work 
must depend upon absorbing sympathy and a most inti- 
mate consideration of divergent types. We do not doubt 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s sympathy, but it is too general, too 
loose, too much the servant, too little the master. The 
names of St. Cecilia, St. Agnes, St. Bridget, St. Theresa, 
of Constantia and Febronia, suggest matter too great for 
such treatment as is here accorded them. The book, in a 
word, is too easy, too popular. The biographies neither 
of saints nor martyrs can be of much value as mere com- 
pilations. It is true that Mr. Baring-Gould sometimes 
expresses an opinion with singular vigour, as when he 
says: ‘‘ What was the reform to which Theresa devoted 
all her energies? To induce certain men and women to 
kick off their shoes.”” But we submit that this is some- 
thing more than flippant—we are inclined to cell it foolish. 
Mr. Anger’s illustrations to the volume are without value 
of any kind—mere obtrusions in the text. It is difficult 
to understand why any attempt at illustration should have 
been made. These nerveless, conventional figures repre- 
sent nothing. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


By G. F. Cavauier. 


We find ourselves unable heartily to approve the appli- 
cation of the snippet system to Theology. A little 
distinctive gravity of guise and deliberateness of manner 
becomes it better. And whereas it were not easy to over- 
praise the diligence and thoroughness with which it is 
clear Mr. Cavalier has for many years been reading and 
note-taking, it is impossible not to dread the use that the 
less lettered preacher may make of his garnered harvest. 

Mr. Cavalier writes, in the strictly theological parts of his 
work—as in the articles on the Eucharist, on Baptism, on 
Heresy, and the like—from the rather narrow standpoint 
of a High Church Anglican; and it may be noted that, 
incidentally, he contrives in an important detail to mis- 
state the Roman doctrine of Transubstantiation ; but under 
the more general headings of Labour, Happiness, Care, 
there is a treasury of tit-bits for such as like to see these 
things out of their place. Any hope that by such means 
the clergy might be set in the way of wider reading is 
frustrated by the lamentable omission to give any reference 
more precise than the bare name of the author cited. 

Fine phrases start to the eyes as the leaves are turned. 
“The pencil of the Holy Ghost hath laboured more in 
describing the afflictions of Job than the felicities of 
Solomon,” writes Bacon, under Care; and near him is 
Ward Beecher with ‘‘ Many of our cares are God dragging 
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us, and they would end, if we would stand upon our feet - 


and go whither He would have us.” ‘The one intoler- 


able sort of slavery, over which the very gods weep, is - 


the slavery of the strong to the weak; of the great 
and noble-minded to the small and weak; the slavery of 
wisdom to folly” is obvious Carlyle ; and near at hand on 
the same subject, Slavery, is Ruskin with “The dis- 
tinguishing sign of slavery is to have a price and be 
bought for it.” ‘‘ Life,” says Emerson, ‘is a succession 
of lessons, which must be lived to be understood. All is 
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riddle, and the key to the riddle is another riddle.” And 
La Bruyére: ‘Life is a kind of sleep; old men sleep 
longest and do not wake till they die.” “A comedy 
to him who thinks, a tragedy to him who feels” is the 
pregnant verdict of Horace Walpole—a strange morsel of 
pessimism to have found its way into these pages. 
Lord Lubbock speculates upon the notion of the eternity 
of heaven spent in wide tours among the stars. But it is 
strange to find under Beatific Vision nothing more con- 
clusive than references to Jacob’s Ladder, and the dying 
exclamation of St. Stephen. (Hodder & Stoughton. 12s.) 


By Caprain 


Unver Eneuann’s Fxaa, 
Caartes Boorusy, R.E. 


FROM 1804 to 1809. 


This book will be warmly welcomed by those who 
remember the same writer’s 4 Prisoner of France, though it 
is rather disconcerting to have to go back in date. The 
present volume contains journal extracts and correspondence 
prior to the record printed in the earlier volume; this 
method of publication gives the reader a bewildering sense 
of mental gymnastics. ‘I was nominated,” says the 
young R.E., “early in 1805, to proceed with a foreign 
expedition, going, no one knew whither, under the command 
of Sir James Craig.” The expedition appears to have 
had a roving commission to make itself useful where it 
could. It first saw fighting at the Battle of Maida, in 
Calabria, where a French army of 7,500 was defeated by 
an English force of 4,000. In that engagement the 
lst Regiment of French Light Infantry, which attempted 
a bayonet charge, was practically destroyed. Then 
followed the siege of Scylla, and, after a recall, Captain 
Boothby spent some time in frontier inspection in Spain. 
The Battle of Corunna is fully and vividly described. 
Though the author was not actively engaged, he was 
under hot fire with General Hope, who assumed command 
when Sir John Moore was fatally wounded. Moore was 
Boothby’s hero. In a letter to his father, twelve days 

ter the battle, he writes: 

His latest anxiety seemed to be for victory. ‘‘ Are they 
beat? Are they beat?” he repeatedly asked. He wished 
to send some message to General Hope, who had succeeded 
him in the command. ‘‘ Hope, Hope,” he said at intervals, 
bat could not articulate more. His last words were, 
“Tell my mother.” He could no longer speak, and 
expired. Was not this the death of a hero and a good 
man ? 


The letters and extracts from Captain Boothby’s journal 
here given us have more than the vital interest of history. 
They reveal a personality of great charm, a character in 
the making, full of youthful affection and generosity, and 
at the same time resourceful and fearless. From the first 
to the last of these letters the growth in strength and 
perception is very marked. They represent the develop- 
ment of a man of the best type. (Black. 6s.) 


THe Peace ConFERENCE 


AT THE HaGvueE. By F. W. Hots, D.C.L. 


The Hague Conference has completely passed out of 
sight amid the clash of arms of the past fifteen months, and 
even at the time it was sitting there were few persons who 
thought that it was anything more than a Utopian dream. 
That this notion prevailed was largely due ta the attitude 
maintained by some members of the Conference towards 
the Press. Journalists were’ not admitted, and as the 
diplomatists were unsympathetic and in some cases even 
hostile to the journalists at the Hague, the newspapers 
withdrew their representatives, and little notice was taken 
of the Conference. The author of this book, Mr. Frederick 
W. Holls, was one of the American members of the 
Conference, and it is his conviction that at the Hague a 
great and glorious result was accomplished not only in the 
humanising of warfare and the codification of the laws of 
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war, but, above all, in the establishment of a permanent 
International Court of Arbitration. The official records 
of the Conference have not yet been published in the 
English language, and Mr. Holls’s aim has been to tell 
what took place with sufficient fulness for the student of 
International Law without making the book too technical 
for the general reader: Particular attention has been 
paid to the action of the British and American Govern- 
ments and their representatives at the Conference. The 
work of the various committees is given very fully, and by 
the help of the Table of Contents and of the Index any 
point can be referred to at once. Inthe appendices we 
have the full text of the Final Act, Treaties, and Declara- 
tions adopted by the Peace Conference in French and in 
English ; the General Report of the U.S.A. Commission ; 
and an account of the Hugo Grotius Celebration at Delft, 
on July 4, 1899. The book is invaluable to students of 
Intemational Law and publicists generally. (Macmillan. 
10s. net.) 


The timeliness of Captain W. E. Cairnes’s book, Lord 
Roberts in Peace and War: a Biography (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s.), is obvious. It is a straightforward, 
useful, undistinguished work of 331 pages. 

Messrs. Horace Marshall & Son’s little “Story of the 
Empire” series now includes The Story of Ugands, by 
General F. D. Lugard (1s. 6d.). Uganda presents the 
most advanced native African civilisation, and in this handy 
book its history, resources, social life, and flora and fauna 
are outlined by a man whose qualifications for the task are 
too well known to need indication. 

Everyone believes to some extent in graphology, and 
those who wish to systematise their ordinary graphological 
instincts can consult many manuals on the subject. The 
latest is Mr. Richard Dimsdale Stocker’s Zhe Language of 
Handwriting (Sonnenschein, 3s. 6d. net). We always 
look into such books with terror, for it is hard to see one's 
character at the mercy of dogmas about the bar of a ¢ or 
the character of one’s ¢ dots. We open this book at the 
chapter on Important Letters, and read: ‘‘The small 4 is 
of no special importance ; but when the up-stroke is Jooped, 
I generally look for strong motherly or fatherly instincts.” 
The many analyses of the signatures of well-known people 
are an interesting feature of the book, which is evidently 
the result of long and sincere study. But why is a book 
like this issued with its leaves uncut ? 

The ‘‘ Flowers of Parnassus” series of booklet poems, 
which Mr. John Lane is publishing under the editorship of 
Mr. Money-Coutts, is delightful biscuit literature. We 
now have Suckling’s ‘‘ Ballade Upon a Wedding” very 
sympathetically illustrated by Mr. Herbert Cole; and ‘‘ The 
Nut-Brown Maid” in a new version condensed by the 
editor from Bishop Percy’s rendering, his thirty stanzas 
being reduced to seventebn. Mr. Coutts remarks: “ If, as 
may be supposed, the original poem has gathered large 
accretions since the fifteenth or sixteenth century, it is 
permissible to hope that the removal of obscurities and 
prolixities may be rather a restoration than a desecration, 
presenting not a distortion, but a clearer view of the first 
design.” 

In Pienics and Suppers (Sonnenschein), Col. A. R. 
Kennedy-Herbert (‘‘ Wyvern”) once more demonstrates 
his mastery of culinary arts. His present book is prac- 
tically a treatise on cold dishes. Defending himself 
against a charge of expensiveness often brought against 
him, the author points out that the use of the ingredients 
which make for expense and richness in food can always 
be regulated by taste and discretion, but that he has found 
that such options are rarely regarded, ‘the recipe is 
either mot over or acted upon au pied de la lettre without 
consideration.” 
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Fiction. 


A Princess of Arcady. By Arthur Henry. 
(Murray. 6s.) 


Ir would be interesting to attempt to construct from the 
internal evidence of this American novel a portrait of its 
author; but we will only say of him here that his know- 
ledge and wisdom of life vastly exceed his experience in 
letters. The book is curiously, even charmingly, naive; 
at the same time it is simple, sincere, and the frank 
expression of a temperament not without fineness and 
dignity. A clue to that temperament may be found in 
the novelist’s casual remark (he is addicted to casual 
remarks): ‘If ever there was a youth of twenty who, 
through April, May, and June, was not in love, I am 
happy to have missed him.” A Princess of Arcady is 
original; the author has borrowed neither his point, his 
view, nor his methods: it is, indeed, so original in very 
essence that we could not possibly describe the matter 
of it except at great length. Its chief characteristic is an 
intense sympathy with plant life and with children. Here 
is a portrait of the infant heroine : 

In his little companion he had chanced upon a perfect 
type of the purely feminine. Here were all the traits in 
embryo which, when preserved and developed, make the 
ideal woman, who is, above all things, sympathetic and 
receptive, one in whom the very assumption of an interest 
possesses a more seductive charm than the violent passion 
of others ; whose sins seem more innocent than the virtues 
of austerity. Such women have ivuspired, without design, 
the achievements which have made epochs and kingdoms 
famous when the patronage of the throne alone would 
have failed. It is in the eyes of such that the poet must 
look for his revelations. They seem to be the unconscious 
rep’ sitories of Nature. Their souls are her secret labora- 
tories, her studios, her hidden places, wherein, undisturbed, 
she works her masterpieces. 

This is good, and there is much else in the book worthy of 
praise. Yet none of the characters is effectively realised— 
mainly, we think, because of the author’s lack of mere 
technical skill. While not remarkable as literary art, 
the novel is distinctly remarkable in other ways. It 
pricks one’s curiosity, and to read it is certainly not to 
waste time. 


From Valet to Ambassador. By Philip Treherne. 
(Sands. 6s.) 


THERE is some cleverness and a great deal of amusement 
in this satire on modern manners. The tale is told in the 
first person by the hero, whose grandfather had “all the 
disadvantages of a public school and university education.” 
“T was a careful, punctual boy, and kept my clothes 
tidily ; therefore my guardian persuaded me to become a 
valet, and try and earn an honest livelihood . ... so as 
to retire in an independent manner when the time should 
come.” Smedson’s experiences with the Earl of North- 
foreland, who finally wrecked himself in the share market; 
are wittily told, but the main and best part of the book is 
occupied with his exploits as confidential adviser to Boling- 
broke Barnes, the millionaire. Barnes is extravagantly 
drawn, but not without effectiveness. It is historically 
reported that ten thousand soldiers were killed in order to 
get water for the fountains of Versailles. Barnes em- 
ployed labour about his palaces in like multitudes, though 
less fatally : 
‘‘ How do the neighbours like it round here ?” I queried. 
** Like it, Smedson! That’s good; they have to lump 
it, and I pay all the neighbourhood round, every farm 
labourer I can get hold of, double wages to come and 
shovel mud, and I'll bet there are not many landed pro- 
prietors who would do the same. The wages I give are so 
high, that the men can’t even get through them in drink. 
What do you say to that, Smedson ? . . . I’ve had a great 
testimonial signed by all the brewers in this county to 
thank me for the enormous custom I’ve brought them.” 
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-At the end of the book the mission to Longalinga, the 
Central African potentate, is contrived with a genuine 
feeling for satire, and the interview between the king and 
the millionaire is especially good. The novel is crude and 


far too facile, but it seems to us that Philip Treherne, by 
application and self-restraint, might achieve something 
reasonably good. He knows his world, and has wit and a 
gift for narrative. 





The Goblin. By Catherine and Florence Foster. 


(Wells Gardner. 6s.) © 
Tas is a clever and diverting novel, crowded with what 
are called ‘character-sketches,” of life in the country 
among the upper circles. ‘‘ The Goblin” is the nickname 
of the hero, Dick Luttrell, who, with his young brother, 
Willie, and his friend, Lord Calliard (‘‘ Carrots ’’—a subtle 
reference to hair), constitute the three musketeers of the 
tale. We meet the trio first as children, and they are 
good : 
** God can do anything, can’t He ?” 
** Yes, Archie.” 
Emboldened by the Bishop’s confirmation of his own 
unwavering faith, Archie continued : 
“If God said a pig was to jump out of the window, a 
pig would, wouldn’t it?” 
And Willie, who walked by faith where his elder and 
mre prosaic brother trod by sight, chime] ia : 
‘- Even if there wasn’t a pig?” 


When they grow up Archie becomes a prig of the pious 
sort, and marries the heroine, who ought to have married 
Dick, and Dick marries someone else, and this someone 
dies, and so on. As a whole the book is too long, un- 
wieldy, and discursive. The plot is unoriginal (hunting- 
accidents, for example, are now too outworn to serve as 
the motive-power of a plot), and there are scores of need- 
less incidents. But the talent displayed is everywhere 
fresh and plentiful. The authors have learnt how to 
observe, and how to put their own individuality into their 
work. Sometimes they put that same individuality into 
the characters: which is an error of art, though often an 
amusing one. As here: 

‘“*Oh, I don’t know,” he said; ‘‘I know the kind of 
books I don’t like. I hate books that ‘sparkle with 
epigram,’ where the people talk like a lot of Christy 
Minstre's, and everybody goes one better than the last 
in smart sayings. Now J have only said one really clever 
thing in my life, and I said that by accident, and no one 
even noticed it, much less said, ‘How specially brilliant 
you are this evening.’ Oh, and I hate books about 
a:tists and actors; and I hate books that are fond of such 
words as ‘ muckle’ and ‘ Hoots’; and I hate books with an 
‘I’ in them, I never know whether the hero’s a man or 
woman, until they make some chance allusion to her 
abundant tresses or the cut of his trouse-s; and I hate 
those present-day adventurous books about ‘ Sieurs.’” 

‘* * Sewers’ ?” repeated Willie. 


We may say that we have somewhat enjoyed Zhe Goblin. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


THE WaASsTREL. By Mary Anceta Dickens. 


In this story by the author of On the Edge of a Precipice 
we have a weak-kneed hero of forty years. “All his life 
long Mark Awdrey had never made the faintest attempt 
to reconcile theory and practice.” A study in fecklessness 
on one side, and villainy on the other. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


A Misstnc Hero. By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 


A lively, not too sensitional, story by the popular author 
of The Wooing ot. Anglo-Indian and Anglo-African 
flavours are given to the story, which involves several love 
affairs and a “rightful heir” complication, (Chatto. 6c.) 
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Nietzsche’s Letters. 


On the 28th of August, 1900, Friedrich Nietzsche died 
at Weimar in the arms of his sister Elizabeth. Owing 
to her tireless husbanding of her brother’s strength 
Nietzsche remained as long as he did among the living. 
Perhaps no patient, suffering from such a malady, was 
ever tended with the same ingenious care, the same 
passionate tenderness. The personal magnetism of his 
sister, more than her nursing, galvanised the wrecked 
nerves and relaxed muscles of the sufferer into faint 
life. Whoever visited him, whatever question was 
addressed to him, he always kept his eyes fixed search- 
ingly on her. Her face, her low, persuasive voice, her 
gentle hand, seemed to him the only sure anchor left 
in a reeling, topsy-turvy world. During bis last years 
she supplied his vision and his mind. They became 
years of almost perfect inward peace, which they never 
could have been without this devoted sister’s unfailing 
tact and judicious management. As one looked at 
Nietzsche, half lying back in his white draperies, which 
gave him the air of a Brahman priest, his deep-set, 
sunken eyes gazing out from beneath the bushy brows, 
the nobility of his inscrutable expression, the leonine, 
majestic pose of his thinker’s head, one had the feeling 
that this man could never die, but with that fixed out- 
look would lie there for all eternity. 

Tuus Dr. Peter Gast, disciple of Nietzsche, and one of 
the editors of his works, prefaces the first volume of 
Nietzsche’s letters which has just appeared in Germany 
(Friedrich Nietssches Gesammelte Briefe. Erster Band. 
Berlin: Schuster & Loeffler). The whole correspondence 
will fill four volumes, and this first instalment con- 
sists of 211 letters, a few of which have been made 
public before in periodicals and in Frau Forster 
Nietzsche’s biography of her brother. Nietzsche was 
a diligent, and sometimes a brilliant, correspondent. 
The eighty-seven letters addressed to his old schoolfellow, 
Baron von Gersdorf, reveal much of Nietzsche’s inner 
man; and in them can be traced the evolutions through 
which this extraordinary mind passed. They begin 
at Bonn, where the alert young student entered the 
University after his triumphant career at the classic 
gymnasium of Pforta. His fastidious refinement revolted 
from Bier Materialismus, and he abhorred Aneips and 
all rowdy dissipation. : At this time he was troubled 
about the formation of his style, and wrote to Gersdorf : 


‘**T know it will amuse you whenI admit that my chief 
trouble in preparing my paper on Diogenes Laertes is 
style—my German style, not to speak of my Latin. The 
scales have fallen from my eyes, and I find that I have 
lived too long innocent of style. The categorical impera- 
tive: ‘Thou shalt and must write!’ has awakened me 
from my dream. I tried hard to write well, and, lo! my 
pen was paralysed: I could not do it, and it annoyed me. 
Then [ had buzzing in my head the style-admonitions of 
Lessing, Lichtenberg, and Schopenhauer. It comforted 
me to reflect that these three authorities one and all main- 
tain that it is difficult to write well, that no man is born 
with a good style, but it is necessary to work and hew 
hard wood to attain it. . . . The conviction was born in 
on me, too, that some gay devils must be let loose iu my 
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style; I ought, it struck me, to learn to play on it as I 
would on a piano, and not play only acquired pieces, but 
free improvisations—free as possible, yet with method in 
them.” 


The “ gay devils” were, however, kept well in hand till 
Nietzsche’s last period ; not till Zarathustra do they begin 
to dance wildly and unbridled on every page. The young 
Nietzsche had many enthusiasms. He reared idol after 
idol in the Walhalla of his affections, all of which in 
later years the hammer of his invective was to level 
with the dust. In his early letters he expresses a burning 
desire to become personally acquainted with the novelist 
Spielhagen because of his admiration for ‘‘ Problematische 
Naturen.” He adores Emerson and raves about Schopen- 
hauer. He speaks of the “ irrational sublimity” of 
Lassalles : 

‘‘ Bismarck is to me an unexhaustible delight,”’ he wrote 
in 1868. ‘‘I read his speeches as I drink strong wine, 
my tongue liogering over the enjoyment. What you tell 
me of the machinations of his opponents does not surprise 
me. There must from necessity be an irreconcilable feud 
between such a grand nature and all that is petty, narrow- 
minded, bigoted, and bornirt.” 


At Leipzig, where Nietzsche went from Bonn, he diver- 
sified his philological studies with theatre and concert 
going. Here he met Wagner, who instantly became the 
absorbing passion of his life. Of what he called afterwards 
his ‘‘ Wagner sickness” there is much to be learned in 
these letters. His satisfaction at being made professor at 
the University of Basle at the early age of twenty-five was 
increased by the proximity of Basle to Tribchen, where 
Wagner was then living. In ’72, on the household there 
being broken up, he writes touchingly : 

‘*Saturday was a day of sad farewells. Tribchen has 
now ceased to exist. We skulked among its ruins deeply 
moved. Emotion of parting was everywhere, in the air 
and in the clouds. The dogs would not eat. If you 
spoke to the domestics they subbed. It was inconsolable 
work packiog the manuscripts, books, and letters. These 
three years which I have passed in the neighbourhood of 
Tribchen, visiting the Wagners twenty-three times, of 
what significance are they not? What should I be 
without them? Happy am I to have been able to per- 
petuate that dear Tribchen world in my books.” 


Up till the time of the first Bayreuth Festival, 
Nietzsche’s literary gifts were entirely used in the 
service of Wagner. Then came on Nietzsche’s side the 
amazing volte-face—in his own words, “the operation 
which was to cure him of his Wagner disease,” and give 
him a chance of asserting his own individuality. After 
the apostacy of Menschliches Allzumenschliches, nothing 
infuriated Wagner more than to hear the name of his 
former much-loved friend and disciple breathed in his 
presence. Nietzsche dubbed him the Cagliostro of Music 
and the great ‘“‘Schauspieler”; and to the same corre- 
spondent whom he had expressed a wish to coach in 
Wagnerism before he went to Bayreuth, so that he might 
go thither ‘ not as Gersdorf, but as Friedrich Nietzsche,” 
he talks of the pretentiousness and theatricality of Richard 
Wagner’s music and its decadent influence on the music of 
the day. Presentation copies of Menschliches Allsumensch- 
liches and Parsifal crossed in the post. It was a crossing 
of swords. Nietzsche wrote : 


‘* Wagner has sent me Pursifal. My impression on first 
readiog it is that it is more Liszt than Wagner. I am too 
Greek to tolerate its anti-refurmation spirit. It is, in fact, 
too Christian: sheer phantastic psychology, no flesh and 
much, too much, blood (especially does the sacramental 
scene strike me as being full-blooded in the extreme). I 
have no sympathy with hysterical hussies. Much that is 
passable in the text would be revolting on the stage. . . The 
language sounds like the translation of a foreign tongue.” 


After this the emancipation from Wagner was complete. 
There are constant references to his own works in 
the later letters dated from the Engadine, .the Riviera, 
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and Italy, where Nietzsche went in search of tLe health he 
never found. He gloried in Nature, feeling a special 
affinity with her in a thunderstorm. 


‘‘ Solitary walks are my refreshment [he wrote in the days 
of his Basle professorship]. Yesterday there was a grand 
and mighty Gewitter. 1 rushed to a mountain in the 
neighbourhood, and watched the spectacle from a but 
where a man was slaughtering two kids. The storm grew 
and waxed furious, lashing round me ribbons of hail. I 
felt a curious exaltation, and recognised the fact that we 
can only understand Nature properly by throwing off our 
worldly csres and responsibilities, and flying into her arms. 
What was man to me at that moment, with all his restless 
little aims and strivings? What the eternal que,tion of 
Right and Wrong, Good and Evil, Ought and Ought Not ? 
How different these free powers of cloud, lightning, hail 
unadulterated by ethics; pure, clear Will unblurred by 
breathings of the intellect.” 


Zarathustra was mostly composed in the open air; its 
author, as he climbed the mountains round Sils Maria, in 
the Engadine, hurled down into abysmal depths the ‘‘ old 
tables of the law.” ‘I write with my feet,” he said once, 
“more than with my hand.” He was vain of his small 
ears. ‘‘ Have you remarked,” he asks a correspondent, 
‘*that I have the smallest ears possible; perhaps they are 
the sharpest?” His oft-repeated conviction that he was in 
advance of his time, a prophet crying in the wilderness, is 
pathetic. “I am sending you my youngest and wickedest 
child, Jenseits von Gut und Boise,’ he wrote from Sils Maria 
in 1886. ‘I have just been reading a very serious article 
on it, headed ‘ Nietzsche’s Dangerous Book.’ The writer 
deals with the contents as if they were dynamite. Not 
to-day or to-morrow do I expect justice, but centuries 
hence.” 

Shortly before the total eclipse of his intellectual 
powers in 1889 Nietzsche summed himself up charac- 
teristically in a letter written to Prof. Knortz, who 
mae to lecture on his philosophy at an American 

niversity : 


The task of giving any true picture of me as thinker, 
writer, and poet seems to me one beset with insuperable 
difficulties. The first attempt was made by the Danish 
critic, George Brandes, who has given a course of lectures 
on me in Copenhagen, which he assures me has made my 
name popular in Scandinavia. In France I have a 
limited circle of admirers, among whom is M. Taine. . . 
I am certain that my position of ‘ Immoralist’ is 
too premature for these times, the soil is too un- 
prepared. All thought of propaganda is far from me, 
ani I have not lifted a finger in that direction. I be- 
lieve my Zarathustra to be the deepest work that exists 
in the German language and the most perfect, but for 
that to be the gexeral opinion presupposes whole races 
yet unborn. I should almost advise people to begin to 
study me in my last works—Jenseits von Gut und Bése 
and (fenealogie der Moral. To me personally my middle 
books are the most sympathetic —Morgenrithe and 
Die Frihliche Wissenschaft. 
tungen—youthful productions, in a certain sense—are 
of the highest importance in the history of my develop- 
ment. .. . The essay against Strauss raised a hurricane ; 
the one on Schopenhauer I especially recommend to be 
read. For some years of my life which belong to the 
happiest I was linked in closest intimacy and friendship 
with Wagner and his wife, Frau Cosima Wagner. If I 
now belong to those who opp.»se the Wagaerian move- 
ment tooth-and-nail, I am prompted by no personal 
motive. ... My books, I fancy, in wealth of psycho- 
logical experience, in boldness and freeness of expres- 
sion, belong to the very first rank. In the art of con- 
struction and artistry of presentment I fear no comparis »n. 
Long affection, confiding familiarity, profound reverence 
unite me to the German language. Sufficient reason for 
my inability to read, with few exceptions, any books 
written in that language. 


And in this language, after his mental decease, a whole 
mushroom literature sprang up on Nietzsche. The fawe 
for which he thought he had been born centuries too soon 
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But he lay on the verandah, 
as Dr. Gast says, looking like a Brahman priest in his - 
white draperies, and was unconscious of it. 

Surely the irony of fate was never more strikingly 
exemplified than in the case of Friedrich Nietzsche, who 
described himself as a “singer of joy and a dancer through 
life” on the very threshold of a living death. 


came to him in his lifetime. 








Things Seen. 


Courtesy. 


Ir was Christmas night. We strove to be merry, but 
with small success; for half of the little company gathered 
in the dining-room of that foreign hotel had followed the 
sun in search of health, and two of them sat solitary. 
One was a Russian—bearded, taciturn, shy; the other 
was an Englishwoman—of pleasant appearance, probably 
hypochondrial, and certainly lonely. As she had been in 
the hotel for some weeks, the management, following the 
custom of the country on Christmas Day, had presented 
her with a bottle of champagne. She sipped it timidly, 
with a wandering eye, which soon fell upon the Russian, 
and, as their glances met, she, prompted by a com- 
passionate feeling—for loneliness has no frontier—bowed 
and raised her glass to a toast. The Russian blushed, 
and fingered the tumbler of water that stood beside his 
plate. He waited 2 moment, as if troubled; then he 
ordered a bottle of champagne. He filled a glass, rose 
from his seat, walked across the room, paused before the 
lonely lady, brought his heels together, raised the glass, 
and toasted her in his unintelligible tongue. Then he 
returned to his seat, continued his meal as if the incident 
had not happened, and soon retired. I observed that his 
wine had not been touched. 


Southerners. 


Wut and sunny, the little Mediterranean seaport dozed 
in the winter sunshine. Nothing stirred. It was noon. 
On one side of the shining boulevard the blue waters 
sparkled, on the other stood the white and green villas 
and hotels with their sun-blinds tight shut. Nothing 
stirred save at the far corner of the esplanade, where a 
date-palm grows. There an awning had been stretched 
over a primitive roulette table, and around it were gathered 
a score of men, shielded by a red awning from the winter 
sun. Gamblers? Yes, of a kind. They were soldiers, 
and fishermen, and odds and ends of humanity. They 
staked sous and thin, scraggy cigars, and the place was 
full of laughter. They laughed when the bank gathered 
in the stakes, and when a sailor won three cigars he 
shared them with his mates. The bank was an elderly 
Frenchman—stout and jovial—who raked in his winnings 
without moving from his seat, and when the cigars that 
he had won were out of reach willing hands saved him 
the trouble of moving. His wife, an old wrinkled woman, 
sat by his side. She did little else but smile at her 
husband’s witticisms. His tongue was never still. 
Winning or losing, it was always the same tohim. He 
chaffed the players, and they chaffed him. And they had 
kind hearts those gaming-table proprietors. For when a 
child having carefully placed a sou on the red and lost, 
the old woman took him in her arms, and the old man, 
with a ‘‘There! there!” returned him double his stake. 
The sun shone, the gamblers laughed, nobody interfered, 
and nobody seemed any the worse. For it was the South, 
where the sun always shines, where a man would rather 
cultivate his carnations than run a newspaper “crusade.” 
And Monsieur and Madame, the proprietors of the 
gaming-table? Well, he enjoyed his work, and was 
respected and popular; she helped him and admired him. 
Ashamed? Oh, no! They are Southerners. 
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Paris Letter. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


Tue life of Garat, Marie Antoinette’s favourite singer, as 
told by M. Paul Lafond, is an interesting study, since 
everything belonging to the transitional period between the 
old and new régimes must ever interest us. Indeed, it is 
only in contrasting the end of the nineteenth century with 
the tempestuous beginning in France, and in measuring 
all that that extraordinary start was destined to herald, 
that we are in a position to realise how rapidly the world 
has moved during the last hundred years. M. Paul 
Lafond is a fervent lover of the ancien régime, and is 
neither intelligent nor honest enough to admit the old 
horrors or the new reforms. He can see nothing in the 
French Revolution but blood and terror, and Louis 
XVI., least interesting of monarchs, of whom not a wise, 
or intelligent, or generous act has ever been recorded, is 
his accepted notion of a hero and a martyr. Hence it 
follows he must enormously belaud the most fatuous type 
of artist the world has seen. 

Garat, with all his insufferable vanity, his impertinence, 
his fatuous silliness, had more character than one looks 
for in a singer. This warbling Gascon had all the defects 
and qualities of his race, added to those of his art. His 
passion was dress, and to keep attention fixed upon 
himself there was no vulgar trick he was incapable of. 
The idol of the Court first, and afterwards of the Directory 
salons, he managed to turn all the corners and skirt the 
precipices of the Terror with smiling grace. He was 
brave, and had the courage to remain faithful to the 
queen who had protected him. In spite of his affected 
suppression of the letter ‘‘r,” and his invention of the 
tiresome lisp, his musical genius cannot be disputed. He 
remains the greatest of French singers without any musi- 
cal training whatever. ‘‘ Nobody had in such a degree 
the large and beautiful lyric declamation, pathos of 
expression, and science of diction. At the first bar those 
who had the fortune to hear him were held in admiration; 
at the twentieth, it was intoxication; at the end of the 
piece, pure madness. Nobody has shown in his art such 
‘spontaneity, imagination, effervescence, and good sense. 
In a chord he could indicate a thought, an accent, a 
sentiment. With him the precision of dramatic action 
was always clear and clean, the expression: just, the 
emotion profound and sober. Impossible to touch the 
heart and soul more deeply, to move more the nerves and 
imagination.” 

But for those who take no interest in Garat himself, the 
book offers a wide and varied field of instruction. We 
may eliminate M. Lafond’s inept remarks about the 
Revolution and its consequences, blest consequences which 
have brought us to-day to the largest and most liberal 
period of French political existence, and we will find him 
well documented on the periods of his predilection and 
of his denunciation. The morals of those days were not 
edifying, and then, as ever, it was the nobles who set the 
worst example. The court paid to Garat by women in 
exalted places passes the limit of credibility. Hearing 
once a great lady complain of a too quick and violent 
explosion of love in her regard, Garat exclaimed: “ Ziens / 
that sort of thing happens to women also.” 

M. Marcel Prévost has written a new novel, LZ’ Heureux 
Menage. He has left the tormented and prophetic problem 
of feminism, and returned to his old favourite study, the 
feminine soul in bondage to the sweets and bitters of— 
what shall we call it ?—merely physical love. Not that the 
book has any of the impropriety so sadly familiar in 
M. Prévost’s famous studies of this subject of predilection. 
Here and there a risky phrase, here and there a too lucid 
suggestion, and towards the end at least one scene that is 
none the less shocking in its presentment because the 
actors happen to be husband and wife. But for the rest 
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a book many will find exceedingly moral because it 
turns on conjugal love, and most men will approve of, 
since the wife forgives infidelity after infidelity, and 
welcomes her husband back from the arms of each newly 
abandoned mistress with accumulated fervour and without 
a word of reproach. There are such women, no doubt, 
and it is quite conceivable that the average male should 
find them the ideal of wifehood, but I regard their 
tolerance as affronting and repulsive. The doctrine 
of pardon may be applied to a big passionate error, 
which is clothed in the dignity of the inevitable; incor- 
rigible vice itself, such as M. Prévost here treats of, may be 
accepted with pity and indulgence, but that the kind of 
love he describes Mme. Royaumont as preserving through 
such experiences should survive a long wedded life of 
hideous infidelities is a blot on human judgment and 
understanding. The book is attractively and rapidly 
written, and the eternal seducer of woman, Paul, is drawn 
with a sure and sympathetic hand. It is easy to see that 
he inspires his creator with affectionate indulgence, which 
is the reason the wife’s undying passion is taken for 
granted without revolt or surprise. M. Prevost thinks he 
has explained everything when he has assured us, through 
the mouth of Mme. Royaumont, that she has “ une ime 
congugale.” The scene of the ultimate (as far as the 
story goes) reconciliation of the dme congugale and its 
volatile mate, will doubtless be found touching to those in 
sympathy with such a trivial sorrow as the husband’s, or 
such an undignified love as that of the conjugal soul. 
Paul has discovered that his latest flame has laughed at 
him behind his back, that he is growing old and has a 
few new wrinkles or a few less hairs on his faithless head. 
Cecile, who is about to leave him for ever, in order to 
console him, abandons her projected flight from his roof, 
opens her arms, and the only explanation of his conduct 
he deigns to offer is ‘‘ Cecile, console-moi.” All the other 
women, she remarks, have only loved a few months of his 
life, while she has loved all the life of her dear Paul. 
For sure it is not much of a life to love, but such as it is 
she has placed her treasure there and must abide by it. 
» i 





The Luck of the Artist. 


Peorte who do not paint pictures or write stories often 
express a childlike wonder that anyone should be able to 
do so; but they fail to recognise how large an element of 
luck goes to the producing of a successful work of art. 
The painter and the novelist may well comfort themselves 
when they have failed by remembering an old Cornish 
proverb which alleges. of everything human that ‘‘’tis 
accordin’ as it may drop.” 

Of course, the man who is to make a success must start 
with certain gifts. He must also work hard, and produce 
picture after picture, story after story, which is only fit to 
put on the fire, in order that he may learn the trade he has 
chosen to adopt. One has often heard artists wonder when 
early work has been turned out and inspected what on earth 
induced them to believe when it was done that they could 
ever by any possibility do anything worth doing. The 
wonder is natural enough, but results cannot be expected 
at once, and the boy who means to become a writer is doing 
all that can be desired if he is watching life, and trying 
hard to describe it, and failing, and trying again. It is a 
very good exercise, even though you have no gift of 
poetry, to hammer out villanelles and rondeauz. The 
occupation may be described as mechanical, and so it is, 
and so you are brought to realise that words are your 
tools and that you must learn, as a mere preliminary, to 
use them as Grinling Gibbons used the tools of the wood- 
carver, or even to play with them as Cinquevalli does with 
billiard-balls. You must learn to draw, in fact: to see 
what you want to do, and do it. 
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Tien comes in this question of luck. You may have 
produced many good things before you are visited by the 
finest idea that ever man conceived. You are reading 
some ancient chronicle, let us suppose, and suddenly come 
on a scrap of tradition, told in half-a-dozen lines, in 
which you see the germ of a short story. You have to 
make alterations, and here again you depend on your 
luck. In such a case there is almost always a jump: you 
alter detail after detail, and you know the reason in every 
case. Then you suddenly alter everything, and Heaven 
alone knows why. For example, in one case a writer 
conceived the idea of a man being compelled to watch a 
murder, which, through some seizure of the senses, he 
was unable to prevent. That was naturally suggested by 
a true story he had read in the newspapers. Then came 
the jump. Opposite the original scribble in his note-book 
he wrote: ‘‘The man compelled to watch himself commit 
a murder.” He had had luck, but, even so, he was only 
half-way to success. He had to write his story. 

Again and again the good idea does not come off. Mr. 
T. C. Gotch, lecturing some time ago, declared that he 
heartily envied certain pre-Raphaelite painters. There 
were many things that they took it for granted they could 
not do: for example, they had not been taught that it 
was possible for the painter to model hands as they are 
modelled in ‘‘ The Child Enthroned.” Therefore, when they 
had conceived an idea, they simply went straight ahead 
and put it on canvas, and rested from their labours. 
Nothing is more tragic than the history of some pictures 
which never got painted. They were roughed in, and 
they were delightful: one would have been glad to 
possess them when they had cost the painter only a couple 
of days’ work ; and a little later one would have liked to 
be able to compel the artist to desist. But in one little 
corner he had not done the utmost that could be done, 
and so there were further labours. The result of them 
was that the bit on which he had been working no longer 
seemed to belong to the picture of which it was part. So 
there was more work to be done; and the end of it all 
was waste of paint and another canvas hidden away in 
the obscurest corner of the studio. Yet one has known 
the painter get an idea and get it on the canvas 
apparently with no more difficulty than the thrush seems 
to experience in singing his morning song. That was 
when he had the luck. 

It is exactly the same with stories. You have done your 
best to learn how to write, and have some reason for 
believing that you have not altogether failed. You are 
blest with an idea, and in a flash you see the story from 
beginning to end. You even know what will be its length 
when it is completed. You try to write it, and you fail ; 
and the result is the same after many such efforts. It may 
be that the essential thing is that you shall take an 
eminently respectable and everyday man and invest him 
with an atmosphere of honour, and your failure is due to 
the fact that you have not effected this. It is intended he 
should awe a whole village: you have depicted him so 
badly that he would not scare a child. So the story 
remains a mere sentence in your note-book, and the years 
go by until, to all intents and purposes, you have forgotten 
it. Then comes a day when you have nothing particular 
to do, and the story recurs to you and you sit down and 
write it, and by the simplest methods make your old man 
a magnificent bogey. The story gets published and people 
think you fortunate to have a tale of 5,000 words presented 
to the public in a magazine whose proprietors are known 
to pay generously. They do not know, and you do not 


explain to them, that at one time and another you have 
burned 15,000 words written in abortive attempts to tell 
that same simple story. 

Sometimes you may not wait for your luck. An editor 
demands a story, and you dare not disobey. Also, there 
are plenty of tales already outlined in your rote-books. 
You go over them with care, and select the one that seems 
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most likely to come easily. Then you sit down, and by 
dint of doggedness, and by thinking of your tailor, and 
our landlord, and the club-subscription which is fast 

ecoming due, you man to get the tale told after a 
fashion. The editor and his subscribers may be pleased, 
but the only satisfaction you get is the cheque, and that 
is a spoonful of jam that hides a pile of nauseating 
powder. 

The great thing is to get simplicity. A child whose 
portrait had been paintéd by Mr. Whistler said afterwards 
that he seemed to blow it on the canvas, and simply to 
take exercise with his brushes. Every artist will declare 
that that is how he did the only work by which he desires 
to be known. The good idea is not in itself worth any- 
thing to the man who is critical as to his own work. The 
best that one does is done most easily. Immortal lyrics 
may be turned out in railway carriages on the Under- 
ground. Stodgy leading articles may cost the author 
hours of research in the British Museum. It is all a 
question of luck, and most artists are never allowed to 
produce the one work which they really desire to give to 
the world. It is perfectly clear to them, but they cannot 
find how to begin; or, if they see that, they fail to dis- 
cover when they should end, and canvas after canvas goes 
away to a dark recess of the studio, page after page of 
MS. is thrown on the fire. But luck only comes to those 
who have taught themselves by dint of long toil how to 
make use of it when it arises. 

H. D. Lowry. 





Grub-street. 


In the very interesting Green-Gyzzarn section of the 
New English Dictionary—to which we shall return—Dr. 
Murray deals with Grub-street as a phrase, and defines it 
as follows: ‘‘The name of a street near Moorfields in 
London (now Milton-street), ‘much inhabited by writers 
of small histories, dictionaries, and temporary poems’ 
(J.); hence used allusively for the tribe of mean and 
needy authors or literary hacks.” The “J.” stands for 
Johnson’s dictionary. 

One’s heart can warm to this eighteenth century rookery 
of littérateurs and lampoonists and news-mongers. If it 
roduced poor literature, it was at least the cause of 
iterature in others. It evoked the scorn of Dryden and 
Pope, and the name glints despicably in the works of . ~ 
Swift, Steele, and even Byron. Besides, though the street 
is gone, and its associations covered under a splendid 
name that might have been reserved for better duty, 
Grub-street is ever with us. Its garrets are merely scat- 
tered over London ; hidden from scornful eyes, they rarely 
want their lean tenants. Moreover, we doubt whether one 
littérateur in fifty is without a visiting fear that one day 
Grub-street will offer him her chill hospitality. When 
did Grub-street become a word as well as a street name? 
It has been held by Londonarians like Thornbury and 
Mr. Wheatley that the first employment of the name 
in allusion to squalid literature occurs in Andrew Marvell’s 
‘‘The Rehearsal Transprosed ” (1672). But Dr. Murray’s 
excavations give earlier dates. Taylor, the Water-Poet, 
is quoted as writing in 1630: ‘‘ When strait I might descry 
The Quintessence of Grub Street well distild Through 
Cripplegate in a contagious Map.” What this means we 
cannot tell, but we suppose that Dr. Murray is satisfied that 
Taylor referred to literary manufactures. Mr. Wheatley has 
noted the reference, but he, too, is doubtful of its meaning ; 
As the works of Taylor, the Water Poet, do not happen 
to lie at our elbow, we must leave the question in dark- 
ness, or to the attention of some learned correspondent. 
We should have thought that Taylor might be referring 
to the earlier and very different association of Grub-street 
with those ‘‘ bowyers, fletchers, bow-string makers, and 
such like occupations” mentioned by Stow (1598), or 
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with the ‘“‘ bowling alleys and dicing houses,”’ which he 
says were superseding them. As late as 1651 a forgotten 
dramatist wrote: ‘‘ Let Cupid go to -Grub-street and turn 
archer ”’ ; and even in 1667 Charles Cotton could write of 
‘¢ Arrows loos’d from Grub-street bow in Finsbury.” The 
Finsbury archery grounds and playing fields were close 
to Grub-street. However, as early as 1648 Dr. Murray 
finds an unmistakable mention of Grub-street as a literary 
locality in the Mercurius Fidelicus (Thomasson Tracts, 
British Museum) where ‘the Grub-street pamphleteer” 
is named. Archery and Satire seem, indeed, to have 
fledged their arrows in Grub-street for about forty years, 
until the poisoned variety ousted its rival. Marvell’s 
references to Grub-street are not quite in the eighteenth- 
century vein: ‘‘ He, honest man, was deep gone in Grub- 
street and polemical divinity.” ‘‘Oh, these are your 
Nonconformist tricks; oh, you have learnt this of the 
Puritans in Grub-street!”” But seven years later the true 
Grub-street odour invades the air. Oldham’s ‘ Satire 


Upon a Printer,” quoted by Mr. Wheatley, contains the 


stanza : 
May’st thou ne’er rise to History, but what 
Poor Grub Street Penny Chronicles relate, 
Memoirs of Tyburn and the mournful state 
Of cut-purse in Holborn cavalcade. 


Shadwell, the reviled of Dryden, reviles “ silly Grub 
Street songs worse than Tom Farthing.” 

In the dawn of the eighteenth century Grub-street 
had become the home of the neediest hacks, backbiters, 
and newsmongers of the age of coffee-house gossip and 
Treasury hire. We will not stir up the muddy waters of 
the Dunciad. The Journal to Stella contains nearly twenty 
references to Grub-street, and they are variously illumina- 
tive. Here are a few: 


Jan. 31, 1710.—They are here intending to tax all the 
little prioted penny papers, a halfpenny every half sheet, 
which will utterly ruin Grub-street, and I am endeavouring 
to prevent it. 

Aug. 1, 1711.—Thornbill, who killed Sir Cholmley 
Dering, was murdered by two men on Turnham Green 
last Monday night. . .. We have only a Grub-street 
paper of it, but I believe it is true. 

Dec. 6.—I was this morning making the ballad, two 
degrees above Grub-street. 

Aug. 7, 1712.—Do you know that Grub-street is dead 
and gone last week? No more ghosts or murders now for 
love or money. I plied it pretty close the last fortnight, 
and published at least seven penny papers of my own, 
besides some of other people’s; but now every single half 
sheet pays a halfpenny to the Queen. The Obdservator 
is falleo; the Medieys are jumbled together with the 
Flying Post; the Ex«miner is deadly sick; the Spectator 
keeps up and doubles its price; I know not how long it 
will hold. 

Grub-street produced, and haunted, literature long after 
that, and though changed as a locality it has flourished as 
a phrase. In Znglish Bards and Scotch Reviewers “‘ Grub- 
street” stands for the inkstained crowd of critics : 

Blest be the banquets spread at Hollaod House, 

Where Scotchmen feed, and critics may carouse! 

Long, long beneath that hospitable roof 

Shall Grub-street dine, while duns are kept aloof. 

But these lines were not accurate, and they doubtless con- 
tributed to make Byron ashamed of the satiric outburst 
of his youth. As an adjective Grub-street now means 
immersed in the writing trade. ‘‘ At present I am perfectly 
Grub-street, but then I have the pleasure of earning 
every penny I spend,” wrote Lowell in an early letter. 

It is seventy years since the name Grub-street dis- 
appeared from the tributary of Cripplegate, but the phrase 
does its work so well that it cannot be spared. In his 
New Grub-street Mr. Gissing has portrayed the modern 
and diffused successor of the eighteenth century slum, and 
though the picture is more decent than the other, it is 
hardly less depressing. 
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Correspondence. 


** An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters.”’ 


Srr,—May an outsider be permitted a few words on the 

subject of An Englishwoman’s Love- Letters ? 

our last critical remarks on the subject strike me as 
timely and just, and one needs no intimate acquaintance 
with the book to realise its narrow and unhealthy tone. 
Even such quotations from the text as have appeared in 
various reviews are amply indicative of two galient facts 
to the thoughtful reader—namely, the unwomanly nature 
of the confessions, and their studied literary quality. 
Human as they are, candid and touching as they are, they 
are so charged with literary niceties, and the mental 
consideration of the artist, that surely they ought not to 
impose on anyone as the genuine utterances of a love- 
sick woman. Women are not so exhaustively candid as 
all this; and surely a refined woman should not be specially 
lacking in the elusiveness of womankind, when the ex- 
pression of their more delicate sentiments is concerned. 

The critical outsider knows also that literary nicety is 
acquired. These Letters, then, being all so prettily 
adequate to the phases of the case, must certainly be 
adjudged the work of a literary person. Can one be 
genuinely passionate and literary also in the same moment ? 
Something should ring false. The sentiment, probably. 
Here the sentiment is all beautifully tender and correct 
in the literary sense; but it rings false in its over-candour 
—it is unwomanly. Some things might explain the 
extreme candour of expression; but these things, were 
they specified, could only emphasise the worst qualities 
of the book. If the book is not essentially a shade worse 
than valueless, I am no judge of the literary value of any 
book. Indeed, if a thing is unwholesome it cannot be 
other than pernicious. Were the Letters genuine, the 
same judgment should apply. Beautiful as one may 
admit the book to be, in its sentiment and literary quality, 
it is; nevertheless, narrow, pitiful, and sickly in an evil 
meaning of the words. 

But the literary mind of to-day is not over-healthy ; 
and one is tempted to infer from indications that a pen 
here and there is making much of this anonymous author- 
ship in vague hope of pleasing a famous somebody whose 
name, no doubt, is merely reserved for a time. Have we 
no powerful critic who is able to rate the book at its real 
worth, and so give pause to the fuss? I would give the 
Devil his due. So, also, I would give this book its due— 
which, in the best interests of literature, is all that any 
book deserves.—I am, &c., OuTSIDER. 


Str,—Perhaps I am a day behind the fair, but among 
the many suggestions of authorship I have not seen the 
names of the writers of Zhe Etchingham Letters. 

There are so many resemblances in style, and in some 
of the matter even, that I hazard the guess that the same 
hands may be found in both.—I am, &c., 

J. G. Parrerson. 


The Society of Authors (Incorporated). 


Srr,—The attention of the Society of Authors has been 
called to the fact that persons who are not members of the 
Society have, from time to time, asserted to publishers, 
editors, and others that they would call in the aid of the 
Society of Authors in support of their claims. 

Anyone having reason to suppose that ‘an unauthorised 
use is being made of the Society’s name should communi- 
cate with the Secretary and give him full details of the 
case. The Secretary will, on receipt of such a statement, 
be glad to give information as to whether the persons 
using the Society’s name are in fact members, and, if they 
are members, whether they are acting with the knowledge 
or sanction of the Society.—I am, &c., 

_ G. Herbert Trrtxe, Secretary. 
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Author and Critic. 


Srr,—Scourge the little vanities of little authors, by all 
means ; but I hope you will admit that the critical state- 
ment (touching a matter of fact, and not of sentiment), 
that is nevertheless a mis-statement, should be held open 
to refutation by the injured (I — even say the insulted) 
party, however humble. If you do, will you find a corner 
amidst your correspondence for the following excerpt from 
a review, in the Zimes, of a book of mine recently pub- 
lished, and for my answering protest, which the Zimes did 


not print ? 
** Presently they were seated entwined on the sedilium 
beside the ruined altar... .” Mr. Capes has heard of 


sedilia in the plural, and has leaped to the extravagant 
conclusion that the singular is sedilium, just as another 
author speaks of ‘‘ a penetralia,” or says ‘‘ their bona fides 
are unimpeachable.” It is so easy to leave Latin alone, 
if a man’s education has been neglected, or if his Latin 
rusts in disuse. 

To the Editor of the Times. 


Srr,—‘‘ If a man’s education has been neglected ’”’—he 
should not think to become a critic. The reviewer of a 
book by me makes merry (the 7'imes, December 26) over 
my misuse of the word sedilia. I would suggest, in reply, 
that the pedantic is not the only necessary equipment for 
a critic. A knowledge of colloquialisms, and the un-cock- 
sureness resulting from an appreciative study of diction- 
aries, should at y Bone fi in the account. The word 
sedilium (whether Anglicism, diminutive, or simply Church 
Latin) has always been quite familiar to me as applied to 
the chancel seat, where only one (as sometimes happens) is 
in evidence. Challenged, I turn to the two dictionaries 
(Chambers’s English, Gasc’s French-English) most apt to 
my hand. In each sediliwm receives authority—indeed, 
in the former it is given as the rule, and sedile as the ex- 
ception. Pedantry is no more to be admired in an author 
than in a critic. 


—I am, &e., BERNARD Capes. 


Not for Scholars. 


Str,—One hears and reads a great deal nowadays of 
“lists of best books.”” Those submitted, while no doubt 
excellent in their way, always appear to me to be suitable 
to a great extent only for the library of a scholar. 

I have never yet seen published a list of books which 
would be most suitable for the home of an intelligent 
man of the working or middle class. 

In submitting for criticism the following fifty titles, I 
am presuming that a Bible is the only book in the 
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house.—I am, &c., T. C. Warp. 
Dicticnary. Ball’s Starland. 

History of England. Blackie’s ager se 

Geo hy. Darwin’s Origin of vies. 
aa _ Smiles’s Self-Help. it 
Spon’s Mechanic’s Own Book. Smiles’s Thrift. 

Enquire Within. Southey’s Life of Nelson. 
Brewer’s Phrase and Fable. Farrar’s Life of Christ. 
Concise Cyclopedia. Shakespeare. 

Lubbock’s Pleasures of Life. Longfellow. 

Lubbock’s Use of Life. Tennyson. 


Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies. 

Ruskio’s Frondes Agrestes. 

Ruskin’s Readings in Fors 
Clavigera. 

Lorna Doone. 

David Copperfield. 

Pickwick. 

Dombey and Son. 

Oliver Twist. 

Vanity Fair. 

Newcomes. 

Esmond. 

Treasure Island. 

Kidnapped. 

Twain’s Tom Sawyer. 

Twain’s Huck Finn. 

Adam Bede. 


Scott’s Poems. 

Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 

Carlyle’s Heroes. 

Scott’s Ivanhoe. 

Scott’s Waverley. 

Scott’s Kenilworth. 

Kingsley’s Westward Ho ! 

Kiogsley’s Hypatia. 

John Halifax. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Last Days of Pompeii. 

Shorter’s Victorian Litera- 
ture. (This would be a 
guide for future purchases.) 
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A Shakesperean Americanism. 


Str,—If, as your reviewer considers, Mr. Stephen 
Phillips is unfortunate in the ‘‘ unintended Americanism” 


in: 
**‘ Am I that Herod 


That fired the robbers out of Galilee ?” 
the author of Herod may take comfort in reflecting that he 
is unfortunate in the best of company. The last two lines 
of Shakespeare’s 144th sonnet (‘ Two loves I have of 
comfort and despair ’’) run: 
‘** Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out.” 


On the whole I venture to doubt, therefore, that Mr. 
Phillips’s phrase is either an Americanism or unintended.— 
I am, &c., Wittram G. Hurcarson. 


Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 68 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the most 
interesting and suggestive piece of dialogue, not exceeding 300 
words, from an unwritten novel. All kinds of stories are indicated 
by the dialogues sent in, the sex novel being predominant. We 
have decided to award the prize to Mr. J. C. Hadrév, Wynand House, 
Bowes Park, N., for the following : 

“Come out on to the balcony, Mrs, Crewe,” said Graham. 
going to smoke—if you don’t object.” 

Ulrica followed him through the French window. She leant 
against the light iron railing, and looked downwards into the quiet 
little Parisian street. 

“ What is your latest news from Ralph?” Graham asked, after 
a few minutes’ chat. 

“ He is at the hospital at Wynberg. He hopes to be home in the 
autumn.” 

“T expect he'll be glad enough to get back,” said Graham carelessly. 

Ulrica’s face was turned away, and she did not speak. 

“ Do you know,” he continued, after an instant’s silence, “it was 
on this very balcony [ first saw your face—that is, your portrait ?” 

“Was it? Isup Dorothea showed it to you?’ 

Graham shook head. His thoughts had reverted to the even- 
ing of Ralph's confession. He had been very sorry for his friend 
then—well, after all, he was sorry for him now, poor devil, though 
he saw him chiefly in the light of a dog in the manger. 

“T didn’t know Ralph had any portrait of me,” Ulrica said at 
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last. 

“He has. And I told him to throw it into the Seine,” said 
Graham, absently. 

“ You-—?” Ulrica stared. Graham rose and flung the end of 
his cigar over the railings. 

“T beg your pardon!” he exclaimed. “I should not have said 
that.” 

She looked at him, speechless, for s moment. Then she said, in 
a rapid whisper : 


“You know all about it, and you think I have spoiled his life ! ” 

“No!” said Graham unsteadily, “I know all about it, and I think 
he has spoiled yours !” 

Their eyes met. But Ulrica turned away. 

“You are utterly mistaken,” she said in a low, emphatic voice. 

And she stepped proudly back into the room. 
(J.C. H., London. | 

Other Dialogues received from : P. C, P., London ; E. L., London ; 
F. R. J., London ; R. W. R , London ; E. R.. London ; A. G., Chelten- 
ham ; G. W. H., West Didsbury; A. P. P., Canterbury; W.S. B., 
London; H. N., Wellingborough; E. R. C., Sydenham, R, 0., 
London; E. M. S., London; A. J. C., ——; 8S. W., Glasgow ; 
G. M. W., Hull; S. A. D., Ulverston; E. L., London; E. C, M., 
Cork ; M. B. A., Manchester; S.H, Warwick; F. B., Gravesend ; 
F. L., Maidenhead; K. C., Wolverhampton; L. R. R., London ; 
C. F., Cork: E. K, P., Wadhurst Park. 


Competition No. 69 (New Series). 
WE offer a prize of One Guinea for the best open letter to a living 
writer. Not to exceed 250 words, or (we need not add) the bounds 
of good taste. 
RULES, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, January 16, Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
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CATALOGUES. 


OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT 
of LITERATURE. 
MONTHLY LIST OF FRESH PURCHASES IN 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
No. 604, just published for JANUARY, includes 
Works 0n Bibliography and in Spanish Literature. 
Post free from 
H. SOTHERAN & i Booksellers, a Strand, W.C.; 
and 37, Piccadilly, W 


APOLEON. —CATALOGUE of ‘BOOKS, 
VIEWS, PORTRAITS, relating to NAPOLEON I. and 
his GENERALS. 16 pages. 

ASTA. ~OATALOTUE of BOOKS relating to ASIA 
MINOR, ARABIA, PERSIA, AFGHANISTAN, BALO- 
CHISTAN. 64 pages. Just ready. 

Francis Bowanse, —_ 83 ein Street, Marylebone, 


Ww iitFrRipD M. VOYNIOH. 


CATALOSUE No, 3 IN PREPARATION. 


CATALIGUE No. 1, Is., and CATALOGUE 
No, 2, 2s. 6d., 


May be had on application at 1, SOHO SQUARE, W. 


A Larg» Collect on of Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Century Books on view. 


ITIGULUIAMS €& NORGATE, 
(WP RTERS OF FOREIGN B)OKS. 
14, Hoacietis Suen, Ooveat Ts, 20, South Frederick St. 
B tiabuareh, aad 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
naeess VOTRE aaet fran 27> applicatioa-. 


OXEIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
OATALOGOUSBS on application. 
NOLAT & 09 oo, . S080 SQUARE. 


ONKS, R AREand OUT-OF-PRINT, SUP- 

PLIED.—Stete wants. CATALOGU RS free. Libraries 

and Small Parcels Purchased for Cash. ANTED, Gardiuer’s 

HISTORY, 2 vols., 1963.— Hotuanp oot Book ‘Merchants, 
Birmingham. 


COOKS WANTED.—25:. each given for any 
resentation Volumes with Luascriotions written inside 
by by Diskens Thas keray, Browning Lamb, Keats, Shelley, Tenny- 
ng, and any notable Authors. Special List (3,000 

Rooks Wanted) free —Raxker's. John Bright St. t Birmingham. 


Ltmeeany Tern Work, —A Gentleman, 
British useum Heading “Room, a to arrange with 


Author or any person req ~~ PE in Literary Re- 
search, or in seeing were through the Press. Translations 

watertane from French, Italian, or Seen. — Apply, by 
Inttar. to D. O. Dactas. 181. Strand. Tandon. W. 


FPs-WErtine promptly and accurately 


done. Od. perl words. Simples and references. 
Wutti-Copies, =A Miss Messer, 18, Mortimer Crescent, 























RAH AMA TYPE-WRITING OFFICE, 

T 23 COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL—AlI kinds of 

difficult MSS. receive careful attention from EXPERIENCED 

workers. Specimen page and references sent if desired. Over 
five years’ experience. __ 


MUDITB’ S LIBRARY 


(CGIMITED). 





ENLARCEO AND CLASSIFIED CATALOCUE 


(Over 500 pages, 8vo, bound in green cloth). 


All the Principal Works in Circulation at 
the Library 
ARRANGED under SUBJECTS. 
Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable 
Publications in most Branches of 
Literature, 

Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL 
and Socrat Topics, the Army, Navy, 
Arts, Screncé, PasHILosopHy, Sport, 
THEOLOGY, HisToRY, BIOGRAPHY, and 


FICTION. price 19. 6d. 


Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, contain- 
ing Books in FrencH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
Russian, and SPANISH. 

Price 1s. 6d. 


MUDIE’ Ss LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road; and 
48, Queen Victoria Street, London. 





WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889. 
ENTRAL WELSH BOARD. 


APPOINTMENT OF ORAL EXAMINERS, 1901. 
On the 15th of February, 1991, the Executive Committee 
the Central Welsh will proceed to the APPOINTMENT 
of ORAL EXAMIN 
A. —~ (Grammatical and C tional), 3 appoint 


ents ; 
B. Prench, 1 Latin, and General Subjects of the Lower 
8, 4 or 5 appoin otments ; 
Cc. Latin ‘ana General Subjects. of the Lower Forms, 2 or 3 
appointments ; 
D, — (Grammatical and Conversationz!), 1 appoint- 


3 The Examinations will take place between June 22 and 
uly 1 
Preference will be given to Candidates who have had ex- 
perience in Secondary Teaching. Women will be equally 
eligible with men. 


Applications for further particulars as to duties and re- 
punqation should reach the undersigned not later than 


Monday, the 23th instant. 
OWEN OWEN, Chief Inspector. 
Central Welsh Board Office, 
Cardiff, January 17th, 1901. 


OMMERCIAL EDUCATION. —The 
DIRECTORS of the LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE require 
the services < of a MASTER qualified to give instruction in the 
Department of the High School for 
Boys. Sunjecta Modern Languages, Commercial Geography, 
ial i < Correspondence, &c. 
erence will ‘- given to qupmeante trained in Continental 
Schools of Commerce. Duties to commence 24th of April next. 
, £250 per annum. 
Applications, with not more than three testimonials, to be 
sent in to the undersigned at the Liverpool Institute, Mount 
Street, Liverpool, not later than February 16th. 
HAROLD WHALLEY, Secretary. 
OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


Professor R. K. DOUGLAS, Sone & i x tal Books and 
Te all vil THis D DAY 8 SATURDAY vy dani a 
e, on, W' anuary 19, 

at 3 o'clock, begin a COURSE TWO URES on" FHE 

GOVERNMENT ond PEO TLE of Nae 
Subscription to this Course, Halta-Guinea; to all the 
Courses in the Season, T#o Guineas. 
Tickets may be obtained at the Office of the Institution. 


. UNA. 


A SONG OF ENGLAND IN THE YEAR 
NINETEEN HUNDRED. 


By WILLIAM GERARD. 
3s. 6d, net. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & O0., Lr. 









































ONDON LIBR AR Y. 

ST. JAMES’S SQUA 

Parrox—H.R.H. THE PRINCE FOR Y WALES, K.@. 
Passipest—LESLIE) STEPHEN 


Vioe.Pursipexrs —The t AS BAL OUR, ». P., 

HERBERT SPENCE ae 3 the Right Hon. W. E. H. 
LECKY, Lg Le 

Trustees—Righ r M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. 


ee. AVEBURY, Fr. RS., Right Hon. EARL of ROSE- 
contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
es. Subscri £3 


ure, in Various 
3 Lite Membership, rdi: fteen Volumes 
po allowed to Country and Ten wo Members. D 


COMPLETE SETS OF THE 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


To 


“THE ACADEMY,” 


can still be obtained for 38.6d. They consist 
of 37 Portraits—viz. : 
BEN JONSON. JOHN MILTON, 


JOHN KEATS, WILLIAM COWPER, 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING. | CHARLES DARWIN, 





TOU HOOD. ALFRED, LORD 

THOMAS GRAY. TENNYSON. 

ROBERT LOUIS HENRY WADSWORTH 
STEVENSON, LONGFELLOW. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. | ANDREW MARVELL. 
SAMUEL ROBERT BROWNING, 
RICHARDSON. | THOMAS CARLYLE, 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. | PERCY BYS3HE 
LEIGH HUNT. SHELLEY. 
LORD MACAULAY. | CHARLES DICKENS, 
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